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You will 


go around ina 
circle if you are 
looking for a bet- 
ter anchor than 
the 
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EVERSTICK 


—there’s a reason. 
Write for literature 
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you know is not an experiment— 
an old timer in the telephone 
field with lots of friends. 
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“B. & K.” 


Cable Racks 
and Hooks 


have been standard- 
ized by many of the 
leading telephone com- 
panies. “Simplicity” 

is one of their princi- 
pal features. 


Get the B. & K. 


The B. & K. Telephone Catalog 
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CEDAR 
POLES 


Wire or write for 
delivered prices 
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ESCANABA :: :: MICH, 




















Telephone Cables 


ALL SIZES AND CAPACITIES 
Hard Drawn Copper 
Telephone Wire. 
Galvanized tron Tele- 
3) phone Wire. 
Siemens-Martin and 
: High Strength 
Strands. 
AMERICAN ELECTRICAL WORKS 
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CHICAGO— 112 W. Adams St, 
CINCINNA 
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Note easy method of attachment by hand! 


TYPE “G” 
GAMERON gives 
RINGS 


No special tools or pliers needed. First clamp 
one hook on strand—then the other—tha/'s all. 
No chance for slipping. 


Made in6 sizes. Write for prices and samples. 


CAMERON APPLIANCE CO. 
<AMco 46 WATERS AVE, EVERETT, MASS. <ANico 


fort AYNE 


PRINTING ¥ ¥ ComMPANY 
FORT WAYNE, IND. 


Printers and Blank 
Book Manufacturers 


Write for Samples and 
Prices onI.C.C Forms 
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SCRULIX §& 


ANCHORS 


are not the best 
because they are 
the oldest, but 
they are the old- 
est because they 
are the best. 


W. N. MATTHEWS & BRO., Inc 
St. Louis, Mo. 
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The Largest and Most Complete Line 
of Ringing Equipment 


Ringing machines for all systems of Harmonic and 
straight line ringing to operate off Electric Light 
Circuits or Batteries, providing the most econom- 
ical as well as practical source of ringing power. 















We wish to call particular attention 
to our 12 Party Selective Harmonic 
Ringing system operated by our Har- 
monic Converter here shown, requiring 
but three vibrators for selectively call- 
ing one party out of 12 on a rural line. 


A fourth vibrator provides the 16 cycle 
alternating current for straight line 


ringing. 


This Converter is provided with a rec- 
tifier for charging its own storage bat- 
tery from an alternating current light- 
ing circuit and does not require a con- 
tinuous power circuit for a constant 
source of ringing power. 








If you are interested in selective 
ringing for your rural lines, write 
us at once. Our system is the best 
adapted for your needs. 


Harmonic Ringers for all Frequencies. 


Harmonic Party Line Ringing Converter 


LEICH ELECTRIC CO. 


Factory and Main Office, GENOA, ILL. Westerr Branch, KANSAS CITY, MO. 
DISTRIBUTORS 
ELECTRIC APPLIANCE COMPANY ST. PAUL ELECTRIC COMPANY 
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By the Way— the Bell seems to be so infected with the ed. The Bell is entitled to due credit for 


A well known financial writer in a Chi- 
cago newspaper says: 

“One of the romantic reasons for the 
weakness in American Telephone & Tele- 
graph that 


means to take over all wire companies.” 


shares is the government 


Not very soon. It will occur to most 


people that the government has quite 
enough of a financial burden on its hands 
already without assuming several billions 
more indebtedness in order to own the 


telephone lines. 


The most potent argument in favor of 
government ownership of telephones to- 
day is the autocratic policy and unfair 
competition of the Bell-Western Electric 
alliance. The Bell is working for a mo- 
nopoly, but the people will prefer to have 
it a government monopoly. 

The Bell Patriots. 

Evidence that the Bell-Western Electric 
combination is again plugging for busi- 
ness in the Independent telephone field is 
Re- 
ports from 26 different points show that 


given on other pages of this issue. 


the Bell factory is practicing the same un- 


fair competition which caused such a 
storm of protest a year ago that the Bell 
made the bluff of “withdrawing” from 
Independent territory. 

It is not so remarkably surprising. In 
fact, it might have been expected from an 
organization bitten by the monopoly bug. 


As TELEPHONY has repeatedly pointed out, 


Hohenzollern autocracy idea that it was 
born to grab and dominate the whole tele- 
phone industry that nothing but eternal 
vigilance will keep it within bounds. It is 
useless to trust to its sense of fair play 
or a reasonable respect for the federal 
government’s interpretation of fair com- 
petition and anti-trust principles. 

These reports, also, prove that the Bell- 
Western Electric combine is working the 
same old tactics. One shows that a Bell 
operating employe helped obtain a battery 
contract for a Western Electric salesman. 
Another tells of the bait of Bell connec- 
tions being utilized to swing an order to 
the W. E. 

These are typical examples of a public 
service corporation—a common carrier if 
you please—using its public service priv- 
ileges to sell merchandise for its manu- 
facturing ally. This is contemptible work 
that even the Bell should be ashamed of. 

In the vast advertising campaign which 
the Bell organization is carrying on for 
the purpose of heading off government 
ownership of telephone systems, the Bell 
iately has been preaching patriotism. 

Emphasis has been laid on what won- 
derful help the A. T. & T. is giving Uncle 
Sam in the war preparation, and, if you 
believe all the Bell press agents say, you 
would be justified in the conviction that 
neither the army nor navy is doing half 
what the telephone monopoly is doing 
to “make the world safe for democ- 
racy.” 


This is legitimate, and to be commend- 


all it is doing to help the government at 
this time—although it might add to its 
reputation for modesty by letting others 
praise its patriotism—but what is to be 
said of the policy that waves the Stars 
and Stripes at Washington and shoots 
bullets through the doctrine of fair com- 
petition in the Middle West? 

Uncle Sam stands for fair play to 
American industries at home as he stands 
for justice and liberty and humanity 


If the A. T. & T. Co. is sin- 


cere in helping the government fight one 


abroad. 


battle, why should it not be honest and 
square in dealing with the other? 

In other words, why does the Bell or- 
ganization select this particular time, 
when the federal government is deep in 
tremendous war preparations, to resume 
its “sniping” operations in the Independ- 
ent telephone field from which it had 
withdrawn for fear of the consequences 
cf cut-throat industrial competition ? 
hit the 
“T think 


the W. E. Co. feels that it is doing so 


We think the Minnesota man 


nail on the head when he said: 


much for the government at this time that 
it can safely go back to its old tactics 
without any danger of interference by 
government authorities.” 

Time will tell if this theory is correct. 
At all events, the situation reflects little 
would 
It is a 


credit on a Bell autocracy that 
stoop to such a mean advantage. 
scheme that would arouse admiration at 
Pottsdam, or at 15 Dey street—or shall 


we call it Dey strasse? 








Bell Factory at Its Old Tricks 


Western Electric Co. Scouring Independent Field for Telephone Orders— 
Resumes Unfair Competition, Seeking Monopoly and Violating Anti-Trust 
Principles, While Bell Leaders Prate of A. T. & T. Patriotism in Time of War 


Reports from various states are com- 
ing in to TELEPHONY which plainly show 
that the Western Electric Co.—the Bell 
factory—is again active in seeking In- 
dependent telephone business. It is now 
more than a year since the Western Elec- 
tric announced that on account of ab- 
normal conditions it would not seek any 
more new business. 

This announcement followed vigorous 
protests made by Independent manufac- 
turers—and supported by TELEPHONY— 
against the unfair competition of the 
Bell-Western Electric combination. It 
was also about this time that the United 
States government began to manifest a 
searching curiosity about this situation 
which, no doubt, caused the Bell crowd 
much uneasiness. The statement was 
made, unofficially, that the Bell factory 
had decided it was the part of wisdom to 
keep out of the Independent field and not 
court any additional notoriety as a vio- 
lator of the rules of fair and honest 
competition. 


Withdrawal of Independent Salesmen. 


Many salesmen were withdrawn from 
Independent territory and in many cases 
no effort was made to obtain business on 
which figures were asked. To the super- 
ficial observer it really looked as though 
the Bell combination had decided to re- 
form—at least along that line. The diffi- 
culty of Bell operating companies in ob- 
taining apparatus, for which they relied 
wholly, at that time, upon the Western 
Electric Co., made this change of policy 
entirely reasonable, as well as prudent, in 
view of the fact that the federal author- 
ities at Washington were known to be 
frowning on this unfair competitive con- 
dition. 

Since that time the emergencies of war 
have greatly added to the demands on 
all manufacturers. Some Bell licensee 
operating companies have purchased ap- 
paratus from Independent manufacturers 
and have been more than happy to do 
so, as for many years they have been dis- 
satisfied with Western Electric service. 
This is not to be wondered at, as the 
Bell factory had always been sure of Bell 
business without competition, thanks to 
the air-tight relationship among the units 
of the Bell organization. It was this air- 
tight “cinch” the Western Electric Co. 
had on Bell business that made it so in- 
tolerably unfair for the Bell factory to 
invade the Independent field, and, with 
cut-throat tactics, seek to lure away from 
Independent manufacturers the patronage 
to which they were entitled. 

While the federal government’s investi- 


gators were at work, the Bell factory laid 
low hoping that the cry of unfair compe- 
tition would die down and be unnoticed 
during the war excitement. It is ap- 
parent, however, that the manufacturing 
ally of the American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. is again poaching on Independ- 
ent territory. 

It is very likely that the Bell crowd 
thinks it is doing so much in the way 
of co-operation with the War Department 
at Washington that it can get away with 
a course of action that ordinarily would 
be condemned and punished by the De- 
partment of Justice which aims to pre- 
vent unfair competition. This is pusillani- 
mous on the part of the Bell, the great 
business enterprise which has been ad- 
vertising its wonderful service to the 
government in time of war but for all 
that, it matches very accurately with the 
Bell record in the past. 

This view is not alone TELEPHONY’S. 
One of our Minnesota correspondents, un- 
der date of July 9, made the following 
report: 

“W. H. Sharp, of the Minneapolis 
branch of the Western Electric Co., about 
July 1, called at Cloquet, Minn., and so- 
licited business from a rural telephone 
company just organizing. Mr. Sharp se- 
cured an order for about 90 telephones 
and construction material. This order 
was accepted and filled promptly by the 
Minneapolis branch house. Undoubtedly 
the reason the Western Electric got 
this order was due to the fact that this 
new rural company decided to connect 
with the Duluth Telephone Co., which is 
Bell, instead of with the Zenith Telephone 
Co., which is Independent. 

The Bell influence was used to land this 
business. This does not look as though 
the W. E. company was out of the Inde- 
pendent telephone field, at least not in this 
I think the W. E. company 
feels that it is doing so much for the 
government at this time that it can safely 
ego back to its old tactics without any 
danger of interference by the government 
authorities.” 


Old Bell Tactics Resumed. 


The entire history of the telephone in- 
dustry in the United States is full of 
such instances of the Bell organization, 
in its mad desire for monopoly, running 
roughshod over others’ rights until called 
to account by the government. The same 
history shows that the Bell’s policy then 
is to duck for cover and remain within 
bounds until the storm blew over. Inch 


territory. 


by inch, the Bell then ventures back on 


14 


its old course and continues thereon until 
again brought up with a round turn. 

It was in December, 1913, that the Bell 
filed its famous commitment with the 
Attorney General at Washington, making 
many fair promises of honest dealing, 
which followed the action of the govern- 
ment compelling the Bell to give up the 
Western Union Telegraph Co. The Bell 
bosses were badly frightened then, as they 
had been facing drastic prosecutions by 
the Department of Justice for violations 
of the anti-trust law. The same feeling 
of prudence that influenced the Bell at 
that time undoubtedly induced the Bell 
factory to withdraw from the Independent 
field a year ago. 

Chance to Resume Unfair Practices. 


Since that time the mind of the nation 
has been aflame with war. Naturally, in- 
fractions cf the anti-trust laws have not 
loomed up as important as the raising of 
a U. S. army or the torpedoing of Ameri- 
can ships. Therefore, the Bell organiza- 
tion, running true to form, sees the chance 
to resume its unfair competition again, 
and that is why TELEPHONY has received 
the following reports: 

Murphysboro, Ill. — Western Electric 
salesman, by the name of McCurdy, calls 
on the Murphysboro Telephone Co. Mon- 
day and Saturday of each week and so- 
licits business. 

Pewaukee, Wis.—Western Electric sales- 
man solicits business from the Pewaukee 
& Sussex Telephone Co. Shipment from 
Milwaukee branch received by said com- 
pany consisting of desk sets made re- 
cently. 

Lindsay, Cal.—Western Electric sales- 
man, named Murray, solicited business 
from Manager Robertson of the Lindsay 
Home Telephone Co., June 21. He sold 
ene magneto telephone. 


Rockford, Ill—Western Electric Co. 
making prompt deliveries on sets and 


supplies to the Winnebago County Tele- 
phone Co. 

Turlock, Cal—Western Electric sales- 
man solicited business from the Turlock 
Home Telephone Co. July 25. 

Bristo!, Wis—Western Electric is mak- 
ing prompt deliveries on telephone sets 
and supplies from the Chicago office. Last 
shipment made first week in July. 

Alexandria, Minn.—H. F. Cole, West- 
ern Electric salesman from the Minne- 
apolis branch, called on the manager of 
the Alexandria Telephone Co. July 10. 
He stated he had just been advised by 
his house that “the telephone equipment 
situation is much easier and they will 
soon be back in the game again as usual.” 
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Salesmen also said that the W. E. is call- 
ing on the telephone trade as usual and 
is going after supply business as hard as 
ever and is refusing no equipment orders 
offered. 

Cooksville, I1l—Western Electric sales- 
man, named Forester, solicited business 
from the Cooksville Telephone Co. about 
July 1. He was very emphatic in stating 
that the Western Electric desired their 
business. 

Kenton, Tenn.—Western Electric sales- 
man called on local company and made 
a strong bid for a switchboard order. 

Englewood, Tenn.— Western Electric 
salesman called on local company and 
made a strong bid for a switchboard or- 
der. 

Elliottsville, Ind.— Western Electric 
salesman solicited switchboard order and 
quoted prices. Independent manufacturer 
obtained the order. 

New London, Ind.—Western Electric 
salesman solicited switchboard order 
from the Farmers’ Telephone Co. and got 
the job. 

Taylorville, Ill—Western Electric sales- 
man solicited Christian County Telephone 
Co. for 5usiness and said they were aftet 
Independent patronage as much as ever. 

Elkhorn, Wis—Western Electric Co. 
solicited business of the State Long Dis- 
tance Telephone Co. June 8. Order for 
desk sets was shipped from Chicago office 
within 10 days. 

Paxton, Ill—Western Electric sales- 
man, named Willis, solicits business from 
the Central Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
several times a month. 

Arthur, Ill—Western Electric  sales- 
man, named Lightfoot, solicits business 
from the Mutual Telephone Co., calling 
twice a month. 

Warren, I1l—Western Electric  sales- 
man, named Barron, solicits business 
from the Pitcher Telephone Co., calling 
twice a month. 

Rochelle, I1l—Western Electric Co. so- 
licits business from the Rock River Tele- 
phone Co. and makes prompt shipment. 

Harrodsburg, Ky.—Farmers are organ- 
izing a mutual company here and the Bell 
manager of the local exchange is work- 
ing to secure the installation of a Western 
Electric board. 

Eldorado, Ill—Western Electric sales- 
man calls regularly on the Eldorado Tele- 
phone Co., and solicits business, and 
makes prompt shipment of construction 
material. 

Ottawa, Ill—Western Electric salesman 
calls on the United Telephone Co. regu- 
larly and is giving them very prompt at- 
tention in the shipment of telephones and 
construction material. Local company 
signed the battery contract with Western 
Electric Co. this year upon the urgent re- 
quest of Mr. Katterjohn, of the Central 
Union exchange at Springfield, III. 

Grayville, I1l—Western Electric sales- 
man solicited business from the Gray- 
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ville Telephone Co., promising prompt 
shipment. Local Manager Wheatcroft re- 
ceived a letter from the Western Electric 
saying they were in a position to deliver 
telephones again promptly. 

Mattoon, Ill—Western Electric sales- 
man working out of St. Louis branch 
calls on Coles County Telephone Co. reg- 
ularly and promises prompt shipment. 

Modesto, Ill. — Telephone exchange 
here was wrecked by cyclone in June. The 
storm came on Saturday and on Monday 
the Western Electric salesman from St. 
Louis, named Peters, was on the ground. 
He sold the company a_ second-hand 
switchboard for $125; also construction 
material for the plant. When the board 
arrived, the company refused to accept 
it and afterward purchased from an In- 
dependent manufacturer. 

Burlington, Wis. — Western Electric 
salesman regularly solicits business from 
the Burlington, Rochestér & Kansasville 
Telephone Co. June 14 the company gave 
orders to the Western Electric Co. for 
six telephones and a similar order to an 
Independent manufacturer on condition 
that the Western Electric could not de- 
liver by a certain date. When the West- 
ern Electric learned of this condition, ex- 
traordinary efforts were made by the Bell 
factory to make the shipment in time to 
cancel the Independent order. Shipment 
was made by the W. E. ecompany al- 
though the price charged was $13.80 each 
as against $12.10, the price made by the 
Independent salesman. 

This comment is also made: “This is 
rot the first big increase on sets to Inde- 
pendent telephone companies made by the 
Western Electric Co. over Independent 
manufacturers since the W. E. Co. has 
withdrawn to a degree from the Inde- 
pendent telephone field.” 


Prompt Shipment to Independents. 

And, mind you, the Bell factory is thus 
out drumming up Independent business 
while Bell licensee operating companies 
are crying for much-needed apparatus. 
They can’t get prompt deliveries because 
the Western Electric feels reasonably cer- 
tain that they will wait. 

“Their orders are safe enough,” rea- 
sons the Bell factory. “They will stand 
for delay. Let’s go out and bushwhack 
some orders that belong to Independent 
manufacturers.” 

Some Western Electric branches are 
hustling for all the Independent patronage 
they can grab; others are simply taking 
enough to keep in touch with Independ- 
ents until conditions slacken up more. It 
is a remarkable fact, too, that while some 
Bell licensees are unable to get W. E. 
equipment promptly, the Bell factory has 
taken special pains to supply their more 
important Independent customers without 
delay. 

How do the Bell licensees like that? 

And, by the same token, why do Inde- 
pendents fall for that sort of W. E. 
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15 
strategy? Why do they not patronize the 
Independent manufacturers who in earlier 
years made their existence possible? 

The reports quoted furnish proof that 
that the Bell-Western Electric combination 
has come out from ambush and is again 
trying to demoralize the Independent tele- 
phone industry. The rank unfairness of 
the proposition is plainly apparent. While 
the Bell factory enjoys the vast patronage 
of the Bell operating companies without 
competition, it seeks to destroy the In- 
dependent manufacturers who are vir- 
tually debarred by the Bell contract from 
seeking Bell business. 

This condition should be thoroughly 
ventilated and submitted to the Federal 
Trade Commission for action. One Bell 
subsidiary company, engaged in supplying 
materials, already has been called to ac- 
count by that commission and forced to 
pay heavy damages to a competitor who 
was injured by unfair competition. 

Similar medicine should be measured 
out to the Western Electric Co. 

First District Meeting of Minne- 
sota Association. 

A district meeting of the Minnesota In- 
dependent Telephone Association will be 
held at Mankato, Minn., on Wednesday 
and Thursday of next week, August 22 
and 23. In connection with this meeting 
an operator’s school is to be conducted 
by W. S. Vivian, of Chicago, secretary- 
treasurer of the United States 
pendent Telephone Association. 

It is expected that there will be a large 
attendance of managers from the com- 
panies in the district of which Mankato 
is the center. There will be discussions 
of plans and methods for increasing ef- 
ficiency in operation in order to combat 
the rising costs. 

Rollo R. Stevens, of St. Paul, general 
commercial superintendent of the Tri- 
State Telephone & Telegraph Co., will 
give an address dealing with the com- 
mercial side of the telephone business, 
which will be of especial interest to man- 
agers. An entertainment program is being 
arranged, and the meeting promises to be 
a pleasurable event, as well as instructive. 

This is the first district meeting of the 
Minnesota association and it is hoped that 
companies that are not members of the 
association will also plan to send as many 
of their managers, superintendents, and 
wire chiefs as they are able to spare. 


Inde- 





Mutual Company of Leon, Iowa, 
Changes Ownership. 

The Decatur County Mutual Telephone 
Co., of Leon, Towa, has been taken over 
by the Lineville Telephone Co. and the 
new owners are planning to make many 
improvements on the system. W. S. Pot- 
torf, who has been in the employ of the 
Decatur company for some years as chief 
lineman and superintendent, will remain 
with the new owners of the plant. 











Uncle Sam’s Use of Telephone 


First Big Use of the Telephone in the War Embraces Provision of Telephone 
for Camps, Cantonments and Training Stations—Problems of Construction 
and Operation of New Exchanges—Investigative Side of War Telephony 


Uncle Sam’s first big use of the tele- 
phone in the war—a use that is none the 
less interesting because it closely paral- 
lels -commercial practice—has come _ be- 
fore the Sammies have fired a shot from 
the trenches. The prowess of the U. S. 
army in field telephony is all very well, 
and we are destined to hear a lot regard- 
ing it if the war is prolonged, but the 
initial responsibility in telephony and one 
that is worthy its own chapter in the 
telephone history of the war, no matter 
what may come hereafter, embraces the 
provision of telephones for the camps and 
cantonments and training stations where- 
in the Yankee fighting 
whipped into shape. 


forces are 


For practical telephone men, ,in every 
branch of the business, the most signif- 
icant féature of the situation is found in 
that Sam, in 
thus attaining a flying start in war teleph- 
ony, has relied entirely upon the facili- 
ties and personnel of the time-tried or- 
ganizations in the commercial field. 


the circumstances Uncle 


Should you make inquiry at the Bureau 
of Information at the War Department 
in Washington, you will be told glibly 
that “all military telephones are under 
the jurisdiction of the U. S. Signal 
Corps.” By narrow interpretation this is 
true, but in reality in the installation of 
telephone systems in our new military 
cities every responsibility from planning 
lay-outs to working out the most minute 
details have been turned 
mercial companies. 
officer expressed it: 


over to com- 
As a signal corps 
“Really, about all 
that the signal corps has to do with the 





By Waldon Fawcett 











Home Defense Observation Station With 
Telephone Well Concealed. 


matter is to approve the plant after it 
is completed.” 

Perhaps few telephone men, other than 
those who have actually been in the fray, 
have any conception of what it has meant 
to telephonize these new communities that 
have lately been put on the map. Break 
it to a telephone man that he has less 
than three months to install complete 
a plant requisite to the needs of a city 
of about the same population as Augusta, 








Ga., Butte, Mont., Fitchburg, Mass., Gal- 
veston, Texas or Kalamazoo, Mich., and 
he might be impelled to sit up and take 
notice. Yet the responsibility of this first 
war task has involved telephone con- 
struction from the ground up, not mere- 
ly in one such city but in a cordon of 
temporary or permanent encampments 
scattered all over the country. 

In the classifications of officialdom, our 
new military and naval communities are 
into 


broken up groups. 


there are the 16 cantonments for the new 


For example, 


national army, the 16 concentration camps 
for the national guard, the 13 training 
camps for the officers’ reserve, the various 
marine corps camps, aviation centers and 
naval training stations. 

‘In the mind of the telephone executive, 
harried by the insistent demands for 
haste, hurry and hustle, there are, how- 
ever, few distinctions between these vari- 
ous new His tele- 
phone engineer realizes, of course, in a 


sites for exchanges. 


that some of 
the military cities are made up of tents 
or tent 


subconscious sort of way 


houses whereas others present 
permanent frame construction—maybe a 
thousand buildings on a 2,000-acre tract. 
3v and large, however, the fact that has 
made impression is the necessity of com- 
pleting by early autumn a telephone sys- 
tem that will answer all the needs of a 
community with a population somewhere 
between 10,000 and 60,000. 

That the forces of telephony have 
risen to the occasion so effectively as 
they have is all the more credit when it 
is taken into account that a number of 


the camps and cantonments where con- 











Telephones and Electric Signals Are Important Parts of a Battleship’s Equipment. 
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struction has been carried on, have been 
more or remote from towns and 
cities and off the beaten path, telephonic- 
ally speaking. A truck laden with needed 
telephone material stuck in the mud en- 
route to the new camp at Quantico, Va., 
might be accounted all in the day’s work 
under ordinary circumstances but it is 
heartbreaking when 


as it 


less 


as limited 
all these cantonment 


time is 
has been on 
contracts. 

Not only has it been, in the case of the 
average military city, a matter of 
creating a telephone system with nary 
a nucleous other than the frame building 
provided by the government contractor 
for use as an exchange, but it has been 


new 


an obligation to provide a system that 
will carry at all times an exceptionally 
heavy load—heavy not only in the matter 
of inter-communication but likewise with 
respect to long-distance calls. Only bear 
in mind, in this connection, that the mili- 
tary city, looked at from the practical 
telephonic standpoint, is a community of 
picked prospects. Here are no children 
or aged persons, no illiterates or other 
“waste” inhabitants, but a male popula- 
tion for the most part between 21 and 50 
years of age, and every member of which 
is a telephonic potentiality not only as 
regards calls but 


local likewise in the 











Home Defense Scout Reporting. 


matter of communication 
and friends 


with relatives 
located at a distance from 
the cantonment. 

Upon the occasion of a first inspection 
of one of our new army cantonments, the 
visitor is at once struck with the seem- 
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ingly disproportionate number of pay 
stations, some in the form of roughly- 
constructed 
familiar 


attached. 


others as the 
with 
The explanation lies in the 


booths and 
boxes 


fact 


wall cabinets coin 











Material En Route to Military Post. 


that the soldiery are not allowed to make 
use of the government telephone system 
at camp for private messages. As a mat- 
ter of fact, it is a dual telephone system 
that enmeshes each of these cities called 
into existence by the war. On the one 
1and there is the administrative telephone 
system, while on the 
is the commercial 


hand there 
system. In some in- 
stances the pay stations at a military camp 
will be handled by the nearest commer- 


other 


cial exchange, but as a rule both groups 


of telephones come under the regular 
cantonment exchange. 
Some practical telephone men, who 


were among the first called to help Uncle 
Sam in the war emergency and who had 
taken it for granted that all operative 
work would be in the hands of enlisted 


men, received quite a jolt when they were 
informed that they must supply young 
women operatives and that Uncle Sam 


preferred those who had experience in 
busy city exchanges in order that they 
might be qualified to meet all traffic de- 
mands. 

The telephone executives have recruit- 
ed the though 
they have had their own troubles in the 
operation. 


necessary young women 
Not the least of the problems 
has had to do with housing of these oper- 
ators at camps that have been reared in 
some instances, in the open country re- 
mote from hotels and boarding houses. 
However, it was found that the war de- 
partment was under the necessity of pro- 
viding quarters for the women nurses 
who will be detailed for service at each 
camp or cantonment and so it was worked 
out that the telephone girls will share 
quarters with these Red Cross workers 
in suitable buildings provided expressly 
for the purpose. 

From the very nature of things it has 





been impracticable to apply any hard 
and fast rules with respect to the tele- 
phone plants at camps and cantonments. 
The size of the military post, the topog- 
raphy, etc., have all had to be taken into 
consideration. Accordingly, the plan fol- 
have the engineer of the 
commercial company that is to extend its 
trunks to the 


lowed is to 


cantonment, confer with 
the officers of the 
u. > 


arrive at an understanding as to the num- 


quartermaster corps, 


army, in charge of construction and 


ber and location of instruments, etc. 

All cantonment buildings are standard- 
ized as to design—that is, they are built 
on the unit principle, so that the physical 
features of telephone installation are sim- 
All material with 
telephone poles is, in 


plified to some extent. 
the exception of 
ordinary practice, supplied by the tele- 
phone company and is of the ordinary 
commercial type. 

ou. = 
wont to rail against the absence of stand- 
ardization in telephone equipment. Only 
a few days ago the officer in general 
charge of construction bemoaned, to the 
writer, the minor 


Army Signal Corps officers are 


differences in plugs 
and the excessive cost of manufacturing 
to government specifications, but no at- 
tempt has been made, in the face of the 
present necessity for rapid work, to 
bring about uniformity. Officers are given 
an opportunity to express their individual 
preferences as desk and 


between sets 

















An Uncle Sam Lineman at Work. 


wall cabinets but beyond that canton- 
ment telephone construction is cut to 
popular pattern regardless of 
or fads. 

To the surprise of many men in the 


telephone field who have had their own 


whims 
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troubles these past few months in get- 
ing deliveries on telephone equipment and 
supplies, the engineers engaged in gov- 
ernment work have had few worries on 
that score. The explanation is found, of 

















Emergency Construction for War Purposes. 


course, in the workings of a system de- 
signed to secure “continuous preference” 
in freight movements for “military neces- 
sities’ on government order. 

When needed shipments have been de- 
layed or held up, it has only been neces- 
sary for the committee on telegraphs and 
telephones of the advisory commission of 
the Council of National Defense, of 
which Theodore N. Vail is chairman, to 
get in touch with the transportation com- 
mittee of the same central body or with 
the committees of the American Railway 
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Association in order to get action. In 
some instances the telephone engineers 
engaged in Uncle Sam’s “war plant” have 
been enabled to quicken deliveries by 
pooling issues, so to speak, with the elec- 
trical contractors on the same jobs. 

The 16 cantonments for the national 
army, not to mention the other camps 
and training stations, will require such 
items as 20,800,000 feet of insulated wire 
and 3,000,000 pairs of two-wire unglazed 
porcelain cleats, so it may be surmised 
that it is essential to keep open the chan- 
nels of delivery at all times. 

A problem that is more pressing than 
that of deliveries in this military work as 
well as in other spheres of telephone con- 
struction, is the labor shortage. When 
the telephone companies, at the first call 
to arms, organized their own battalions 
of picked experts to take the field in the 
signal service, the executives perhaps did 
not foresee the situation that is likely to 
be created as a result of the present draft 
and the successive drafts that will 
follow. 

here is no disposition to “beg off” 
with respect to clerical workers, collec- 
tors, etc., but there is a feeling that the 
government must be asked for exemp- 
tion of skilled switchboard men and line- 
men if for no other reason than that 
should these men be drawn into the army, 
they would probably, by reason of their 
experience, be detailed for work similar 
to that which they are now performing, 
whereas that particular work could prob- 
ably be done equally well by men of less 
training. 

That there are environments in the 
United States where picked employes 
of the commercial companies can render 
Uncle Sam as valuable if not more valu- 
able service than in the trenches in 
France, is well exemplified by the situa- 
tion that has developed at Washington, 
D. C., since our entry into the war. 
Washington, be it added, is not merely 
Uncle Sam’s headquarters but is, in a 
sense, the war capital of the world. 
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The federal office force has increased 
some 15,000 within the three months and 
has overflowed into private office build- 
ings and temporary quarters, whereas the 
government’s “business annex,” the com- 
missions and committees of the Council 
of National Defense, have peopled one 
hundred offices—overnight, it might al- 
most be said. 

No wonder 3,400 new telephones have 
been installed at the seat of government 
as a sequel to this activity in getting on 
a war basis. No wonder work is being 
rushed night and day to complete by 
September 1 a new exchange to relieve 
the main switchboard. No wonder 110 
picked operators had to be drafted from 
the regular forces at New York and 
Philadelphia to leaven the mass of raw 
recruits that had to be drawn into service 
at Washington with a minimum of train- 
ing. This situation at Washington, with 
the government offices and half a dozen 
new training camps nearby to be served, 
is perhaps somewhat extreme. Yet in the 
necessity for the retention of qualified 
telephone specialists of various classes, 
the predicament is not much different 
from that which obtains at various points 
throughout the country which are centers 
for the training of warriors or for the 
manufacture of munitions and military 
supplies. 
investigative side of 
war telephony is receiving due attention 
in this inventive nation. While the cen- 
sor at the war department will, naturally 
enough, permit the publication of no de- 
tails, it divulges no secret to say that the 
new radio laboratory of the U. S. Signal 
Corps is concerning itself actively with 
telephony, including wireless telephony. 

The predominance of trench fighting, 
the prominent part played on every bat- 
tle front by the artillery, and the Amer- 
ican ambition to hasten the end of the 
war by domination of the air, are all fac- 
tors in the present war that give to the 
telephone a new importance as an inde- 
spensable means to an end. On land and 


Meanwhile the 








The ‘‘War Laboratory” of the United States Signal Corps for Telephone and Radio Research Work. 
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sea the “observation station” has as- 
sumed a new importance as the first 
essential of defense and under present 
conditions an observation station means 
primarily, of course, a telephone station. 
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mitted a horseman to 
proceeding at a gallop. 

On the other hand with artillerymen 
firing at an enemy out of sight below 
the horizon, the importance of telephonic 


telephone while 





A Battery Telephone at a United States Coast Defense Station. 


That, with all the exigencies of war, 
the practical spirit of every-day Amer- 
ican telephony will be maintained in the 
military environment, is insured by the 
large proportion of telephone engineers 
and construction experts enrolled among 
the student officers who are now taking 
a 13-weeks’ course of training prepara- 
tory to obtaining commissions in the 
signal corps. The telephone specialists 
who have rallied to the colors in the 
quarter where their ability and experience 
will prove most valuable, are distributed 
at four training camps located respective- 
ly at Monmouth Park, N. J.; Fort Leav- 
enworth, Kans.; Leon Springs, Texas; 
and the Presidio, of Monterey, Cal. 


The Monmouth Park camp has 150 elig-: 


ibles drawn from the eastern section of 
the United States. The men from the 
Middle West to the number of 100 have 
mobilized at Fort Leavenworth, whereas 
60 from the South are at the Texas camp 
and about an equal number from the 
Pacific Slope are at Monterey. Tele- 
phone men who are taking this course, 
have been promised that in the event 
they are successful in winning commis- 
sions, they can have a hand in installing 
and operating the military communication 
system of the American army in France. 

It will probably be found when the 
war is over and it is possible to discuss 
technical details, that the telephone utili- 
ties upon which dependency has been 
placed, present a conglomeration of the 
old and the new. With scouting con- 
ducted almost wholly by aeromen and 
with cavalry employed to a limited extent 
if at all, it is obvious that new uses 
must be found for the field buzzer for 
which it was once the boast that it per- 


communication between observatories, 
range-finding stations, plotting board and 
gun stations, takes on new importance 
That the U. S. navy as well as the 
army, will continue to place reliance upon 
the telephone to enlighten the men behind 
the guns is attested by the circumstances 
that the navy department will this autumn 
place orders for 550 tele- 
phones. 


fire-control 


A sphere wherein its usefulness has been 
little exploited yet where the telephone 
is, after man-power, the supreme essen- 
tial, is in “home defense,” so-called. Home 
defense, it may be explained, is likely 
to prove one of the chief responsibilities 
of the present war—an almost unbeliev- 
ably important responsibility, considering 
that Uncle Sam is at grips with an enemy 
3,000 miles distant. However, given a 
country infested with German spies and 
plotters and a far-flung shore line open 
to attack by hostile submarines and raid- 
ers, it becomes evident that an extensive 
patrol and “intelligence” service is es- 
sential. 

Not only has the United States Inde- 
pendent Telephone Association and the 
American Telegraph & Telephone Co. 
supplied the Coast Defense Reserve with 
officers who take up their new work 
thoroughly versed in communicative tac- 
tics but, thanks to the telephone, every 
coast guard station has become an out- 
post in the scheme of defense. Likewise 
are emergency telephone lines playing 
their part in the guarding of bridges, 
munitions plants, water supply sys- 
tems, etc. 

Speaking of the spy menace, it may be 
noted that one of the most important 
contributions of the forces of telephony 
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has been found in the provision of private 
lines for confidential communications. 
Our governmental machinery has always 
embraced such private lines, as, for ex- 
ample, the lines connecting the White 
at Washington with the U. S. 
Capitol and with the government depart- 
ments, but the perils of war-time espion- 
age have resulted in a tremendous increase 
in the number of official lines on which 
no outsider, not even a trusted telephone 
employe, may listen in. 


House 


And this brings 
us to one of the anomalies of the war 
situation, the circumstances that Uncle 
Sam allows private enterprise to provide 
operators for the exchanges at his new 
military posts but insists that only his 
own trusted operatives shall sit at the 
switchboards in the various executive 
departments in Washington. 


Party-Line Etiquette Discussed in 
Telephone Directory. 

In the July directory of the Stephenson 
County Telephone Co., Freeport, Ill, a 
heart-to-heart talk is given subscribers 
on the subject of “Party Lines.” 

“The name ‘party line’,” says the com- 
pany, “implies a limited service—limited 
to the extent that the use of the line 
is shared by more than one subscriber. 
It answers admirably the 
which is was designed. 


purpose for 
Properly used 
it affords a very satisfactory service. 
“It is unsatisfactory, 
person overlooks the fact that 
patron shares the same line, 
an equal right to its use. 


however, if a 
another 
who has 
If he monopo- 
lizes the line for long periods at a time 
or at frequent intervals, he prevents his 
‘companion subscriber’ from securing the 
service to which he is entitled and may 
work a great hardship upon him by 
making it impossible for him to obtain 
the use of the line in emergencies. 

“Courtesy and due consideration of the 
rights of others will greatly 
party line service.” 


improve 


Prosperous Nebraska Independent 
Exchange Sold. 


M. R. Dutcher has sold the telephone 
«xchange in Pierce, Neb., to E. L. Hunt, 
who owns the exchange at Malmo and is 
interested in other systems. The prop- 
erty will be managed by a representative 
of Mr. Hunt. 

Mr. Dutcher and his son took hold of 
the Pierce company after it had been 
allowed to deteriorate greatly, but in a 
few years built it up until it is one of the 
best of the smaller companies in the 
state. The company’s last annual report 
to the state railway commission showed 
property values of $16,000, but the oper- 
ating revenues fell a trifle short of pay- 
ing expenses. The company has 600 sub 
scribers, 60 per cent. of them on farm 
lines. It had recently been permitted to 
increase rates. 











A Six-Cent Fare 


A Buff-Trip Slip—A Penny More—Consolidating Hearings 


Conductor, when you receive a fare, 
Punch in the presence of the passenjare 
A blue-trip slip for an eight-cent fare, 
A buff-trip slip for a six-cent fare, 

A pink-trip slip for a three-cent fare. 
Punch in the presence of the passen- 


jare, 

Punch, brothers, punch, punch with 
care, 

Punch in the presence of the passen- 
jare. 


This curious jingle so affected Mark 
Twain that he could not think of any- 
thing else. The only way he saved his 
mind was because he passed it on to his 
minister friend, who in turn had to pass 
it on to get rid of its fateful spell. 

The curious part of this jingle is not 
in its fascinating lines so much as the 
utter absence of any reference to a five- 
cent fare. Hence, we may conclude that 
a five-cent fare, as a dollar telephone, 
has doubtful ancestry, or, as the irre- 
pressible Topsy has said, “just growed 


up. 





Today, street railway men are getting 
together in their extremity to show that 
a buff-trip slip for a six-cent fare is 
proper, and that the five-cent fare has 
no place in industrial history. 

Twenty-eight electric railway com- 
panies in New York state have simulta- 
neously applied for relief from the 
ubiquitous nickel and are trying, indi- 
vidually and collectively, to show that a 
buff-trip slip will not even do as well as 
a five-cent fare did five years ago. 

These railway companies have shown 
telephone people what they can do about 
the dollar telephone. They have gotten 
together and appointed a “Special Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means to obtain 
additional revenue.” 


The chairman of the committee, ap- 
proaching the subject before the com- 
mission, justified their collective action 
by saying that “a clearer comprehension 
can be secured of the nature, extent and 
effect of economic conditions if they are 
considered generally rather than if gone 
over again and again as each petition is 
considered.” 

Now let the telephone man read closely 
and digest the next point: “The reason- 
able expenses of a proceeding before the 
public service commission are a part of 
the legitimate operation expenses of a 
public utility and as such must be borne 
by the consumer.” 

“We submit that the most economical 
method of hearing these petitions is to 
present testimony relating to general con- 
ditions at one time for all the peti- 
tioners.” 


By J. C. Kelsey 


Before detailing the economic factors 
which govern all companies alike, the at- 
tention of the telephone man is called 
to their application to the telephone busi- 
ness. 

“First. A practical impossibility under 
present conditions of securing new capi- 
tal for investment which means that no 
additional facilities can be provided to 
meet public requirements. 

Second. This condition is due to the 
steady and natural increase in the cost 
of operation. 

Third. In consequence of the rapid 
increase in the cost of operation, the net 
returns of the present security holders 
are dwindling. The investment position 
of the bonds has grown steadily worse, 
making it difficult to sell securities be- 
cause of the decreasing return. 

Fourth. A six-cent fare is not in real- 
ity an increase in the price of our serv- 
ice. 





Now get the idea of the fourth factor 
given by the electric railways’ committee 
that a six-cent fare is not in reality an 
increase in the price of car service. It is 
rather a dangerous argument because 
butcher, baker, grocer, and all can use it 
—yet it is a fact. 

“The purchasing power in labor and 
materials of the five cents paid for the 
service has so seriously decreased that 
we are compelled to attempt an equaliza- 
tion. We are prepared to prove that 
even a six-cent fare under present condi- 
tions will not yield as large a return as 
a five-cent fare did five years ago. 





The committee on ways and means 
evolved a fifth factor which reveals a 
touch of human nature or rather ostrich 
nature : 

“The price of a street-car ride is the 
only commodity or service in the entire 
country, as far as we know, which has 
not increased in price within the last five 
years.” As a matter of fact, every public 
utility has a similar situation. It is well 
that “as far as we know’ appears. 

Then followed a revelation of the real 
secret of charges for service—confessed 
by Edward Harriman years ago—that the 
proper charge is all that the traffic will 
bear. 

“We feel that after careful examina- 
tion you will have no doubt that the 
street car rider is as well able to pay a 
six-cent fare as he was to pay a five-cent 
fare a few years ago.” 





When Mr. Harriman made his cele- 
brated statement that the proper charge 
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should be all that traffic would bear, he 
did not mean what we usually credit 
him with meaning. 

He meant that a charge must be made 
which would make the commodity move 
or be used in the most efficient way. 

A charge of one cent a mile would 
make the whole world take excursion 
trips, and the crowded railways would 
lose money. A charge of five cents a 
mile would keep every man at home who 
actually did not have to go, and rail- 
ways would run empty trains. 

3ut a charge of two or two and a half 
cents a mile produces that happy medium 
which allows each family to travel occa- 
sionally, and which allows a house to 
support traveling men without ruin. 


If a telephone company charged $60 a 
year for a business telephone in a small 
town, the chances are that telephones in 
service would be scarce. If it charged 
$6 a year for a telephone, every family, 
every hall, and every shop would have 
telephones—and many of them would be 
absolutely useless. 

But a charge of $30 will put the tele- 
phone in every place where it has actual 
value to the public, and as a result both 
company and public will prosper. 

That is all that the much abused rail- 
way magnate meant when he made his 
declaration. 


Street railway companies, if they are 
permitted to use the buff-trip slip for a 
six-cent fare, will not charge more than 
the traffic will bear because the public 
will not realize that a six-cent fare is a 
20 per cent. increase—they will only think 
of an additional penny. 

The people of a city, already charged 
an additional cent for a morning paper 
on the way down, and another cent for 
the evening paper on the way back, are 
already immune to disturbance caused by 
penny increases. And, when you think 
of it, compare a newspaper raised a 
penny to a trip of ten miles raised a 
penny. 

A man can do without a paper at the 
new price, but let him try to walk the 
ten miles down and the ten miles back 
and do his work. 





It is the same way with a telephone. 
The telephone business does not ask two 
cents a day increase as the trolley car 
and the morning and evening newspaper. 

The telephone business is not asking for 
more than one cent a day additional for 
telephone service. A raise of $6 a year 
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for business and $3 a year for a residence 
telephone will average just one cent per 
day. 

Like the street railway people, tele- 
phone people can say, “We feel that after 
careful examination the telephone-using 
public is as well able to pay the new 
rate as it was to pay the old rate a few 
years ago.” 





The man, weary of the telephone busi- 
ness and sighing to go in to other fields 
where grass is greener and life more ex- 
citing, can reflect upon the fact that in 
cne New York state district, failures in 
electric railway and traction lines have 
amounted to nearly $40,000,000 since 1915. 

Both large and small companies have 
been terribly affected by the problem of 
one penny. 

Nowhere in the telephone business have 
we seen any failure which can be traced 
to conditions such as affect these railway 
companies. 

The telephone business, although it 
really needs the additional cost, goes 
right on and justifies its reputation for 
being a rough-weather sailor. 





The fact that our telephone ship can 
stand rough weather is no sign that we 
can ignore ways and means of strength- 
ening the ship. 

It is possible that we have not yet 
struck the roughest weather. We have 
not struck the wave which will test every 
timber in the structure. 

The final test of a public utility ship 
is its ability to procure new capital for 
expansion or keeping up with public re- 
quirements. When conditions become so 
rough that no investor will invest his 
money in a public utility enterprise, then 
the ship must necessarily sink. 





President Wilson recently said: “By a 
just price, I mean a price which will sus- 
tain the industries concerned in a high 
state of efficiency, provide a_ living 
for those who conduct them, enable 
them to pay good wages and make pos- 
sible the expansion of their enterprises, 
which will from time to time become 
necessary.” 

Less than a just price means that the 
quality of the service must be lowered, 
men and women must work for wages 
below living levels, and the property is 

used to shrink rather than expand. 

Ours is a country which has only be- 
gun to expand. 





\ll this verifies TELEPHONY’s belief that 
the telephone man should pay himself 
iid his people a living wage. 

He should pay himself as good a sal- 
ary as any man in his community enjoys. 
‘lis directors should get monthly fees to 
keep up their interest, and his stockhold- 
ers should receive dividends. 


TELEPHONY 


This is not a foolish declaration at all. 
It is merely a reminder to the telephone 
man that it is right to live on equal terms 
with the men who use his service. 

Further, in the mad rush of the world 
to attempt an equalization, as the street 
railway people describe the six-cent fare, 
no one is going to urge the telephone 
man to claim his equalization. It is up to 
him, and him alone, to ask for it, and 
show cause for it as well. 


If the telephone companies of America 
would get in the penny bandwagon, it 
would mean that $110,000 a day would 
be added to our industry without the ad- 
dition of one cent of expense. Every 
telephone company in existence can meet 
the problems of the business by that ad- 
ditional $3.65 per year. 

There never was an industry which 
would find itself so far on easy street 
ty simply asking an additional penny a 
day. No other industry has been so 
modest in its demands as to ask for only 
one cent a day increase. 

No industry in your town has failed 
to tax the telephone man an additional 
ive cents per day. Figure it up—butcher, 
baker, grocer, druggist, drygoods man, 
or garage owner—every one has charged 
you more. 





Gratitude is a fine thing in theory. 
Gratitude does not exist in practice. 

In individual life, it does not matter 
what is done for an individual—he calmly 
accepts it as coming to him. It does not 
matter in what quantity or quality he is 
showered with gifts, they are accepted as 
his right and he thanks no one. 

The public, after all, is a group of indi- 
viduals. If you furnish their residence 
telephone for four cents a day instead of 
five, you get no credit. 

You will, however, get credit for enter- 
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prise if you demand five cents instead of 
four, and the objecting subscriber, while 
making a loud cackling noise of protest, 
secretly admires your good and 
business judgment. 

Any man who has attended a baseball 
game knows that applause is a most 
fickle reward for anv deed—it is too soon 
followed by jeers. 


sense 





Too many telephone men have argued 
that it is too troublesome to fight for a 
raise in rates. If that is the case, con- 
solidate with your neighbor, just as the 
28 electric railways in New York, evolve 
a common plea for all, and save expense 
to the public. 

Do not forget that the public has to 
pay your reasonable expenses before the 
public utilities tribunals. You can reduce 
the expense by taking a hint from the 
much-harassed owners and managers of 
New York electric railways. 





Think of what could 
penny a day increase! 


be done with a 
Think of what 
could be done if twenty or more com- 
panies got together! 
companies? 

A buff-trip slip for a six-cent fare will 
save the electric railways. Why not a 
buff-trip slip for the telephone 
panies? 

MORAL: 


Why not a hundred 


com- 


Don’t despise the penny. 


Washington Telephone Business 
Breaks Records. 


The war strain upon wire communica- 
tions in and out of Washington and 
within the capital itself is said to be 
breaking all the records of the telegraph 
and telephone companies, and it is still 
The 
business due to the war is even greater 
than that in the telegraph field. 


increasing. increase in telephone 





From: Department Signal Officer. 


this patriotic work. 


to assist the government. 





WAR DEPARTMENT 
HEADQUARTERS CENTRAL DEPARTMENT 
Office Department Signal Officer 
Chicago, Ill. 


To: J. C. Kelsey, General Chairman, Special Committee, 
Independent Telephone Assn., Chicago, Illinois. 
Subject: Recognition of a Patriotic Duty. 

In view of the fact that the quota of men for the Signal organizations 
allotted to the Central Department has been completed and the men en- 
listed, I desire, as Chief Signal Officer of the Central Department, to thank 
you personally and the organization which you represent, for the efficient 
assistance you have rendered and for the great interest you have taken in 


I feel that personal thanks would be out of place, as we have all been 
doing simply cur patriotic duty; but I feel that I must express my personal 
appreciation of the energy and care which you have shown. 

I desire, also, to express to the company which you represent my ap- 
preciation of the efforts of all its officers. They have been loyal—and I 
know that they have been prompted by the desire to do everything possible 


(Signed) L. D. WILDMAN, 
Lieutenant Colonel, Signal Corps. 


August 10, 1917. 























Fundamental Principles of the Telephone Business 


A Reading Course Designed to Present Logically the Principles Which Under- 
lie Successful Organization and Operation of Telephone Properties—Prepared 
Under the General Supervision of Stanley R. Edwards—This Section, ‘‘Part 
VI, The Valuation of Telephone Properties,’’ Written by Chas. W. McKay 








Quiz Questions on the Preceding 
Installment. 
248. 


subsidiary or 


How are the unit costs for the 
lateral cables built up? 
What other costs are considered under 
the heading of “Lateral Cables?” 

249. Why are unit costs of block cables 
higher than those for underground or lat- 
eral cables? What factors tend to mate- 
rially increase the cost of block cable 
work? 

250. Upon what are the unit costs of 
house cables largely dependent? What is 
probably the best way to evaluate this part 
of a telephone plant? 

251. Why is the cost per foot of a 
short length of a given size central office 
terminating cable appreciably higher than 
the cost of a long length of the same size 
cable? 

252. What equipment costs are in- 
cluded in the sub-accounts of the general 
equipment. account No. 260? What 
method of appraisal should be adhered 
to? 

253. How should second hand material 
or supplies be priced? 

254. Discuss right of way as a mon- 
etary factor in the reproduction cost of a 
plant. 

or 


255. Outline some expenses which are 
part of the cost of rights of way and 
should be included in the reproduction 


cost. 


CHAPTER XVII. Miscellaneous 

Unit Costs (Concluded). 

256. Estimate of Cost of Right of 
Way.—lIn appraising a telephone prop- 
erty constructed long before the date of 
appraisal, it is necessary, of course, to es- 
timate the right of way expense, just as 
it is mecessary to estimate many of the 
other costs encountered in a reproduction 
appraisal. The following estimate of the 
cost of securing various types of right 
of way is the result of the consideration 
of a large number of actual cases: 
Cost of right of way per pole for city 

poles on public highways.......... $0.25 
Cost of right of way per pole for city 

poles on private property......... 
Cost of right of way per pole for 

rural poles on public highways.... .15 
Cost of right of way per pole for 

rural poles on private property... 
Cost of right of way per pole for 

telephone attachments on foreign 

ON STIRS ree 50c to 1.00 
Cost of right of way per pole for 

telephone attachments on foreign 

EE cx di ticinnsicensetsasess 50 


It will be noted that the rural costs 
run slightly lower than the city costs. 
This is due to the fact that, with the 
possible exception of where poles are 
placed immediately in front of his house, 
the rural owner is a good deal less likely 





Estimate of expenses incurred in 
conducting right-of-way negotia- 
tions during construction. 

3 Right-of-way agents. at- 
tached to construction 
crews, 1% yrs. @ $900....$4,050 

1 Clerk in charge of right-of- 
way records, 1% yrs. @ 
PRES eee are 900 

% Joint use of three auto- 
mobiles attached to con- 
struction crews for stock 
and sr right-of-way pur- 
poses, 1% yrs. @ $500.... 1,125 

Legal expenses in securing 

right-of-way, as provided 





for under general and 
legel GRPONSES 2... cccccccs 1,000 
Incidental expenses, car- 
fare, fees paid for special 
permits, grievances, ete... 500 
 cctcoes toh thawee ewes $7,575 











Table XXXVII. Estimate of Right-of-Way 
Negotiating Expenses. 


to find fault than a city property owner. 

The cost of right of way may also be 
computed by estimating the cost of the 
theoretical organization necessary to do 
the right of way work. Such an estimate 
would take somewhat the form given in 
Table XXXVII. 

257. Concluding Remarks on Unit 
Costs—In concluding the discussion of 
the subject of unit costs, there are sev- 
eral points which deserve most careful 
consideration on the part of the reader. 

1. No matter how carefully an inven- 
tory may be prepared, it is of little value 
unless the unit costs used in its appraise- 
ment, are fair ones and represent actual 
conditions as of the appraisal date. 

2. The determination of the unit costs 
for any type of plant should be prefaced 
by a careful study of both material and 
labor prices for a period of several years 
preceding the appraisal and by an intelli- 
gent “guess” as to what the material and 
labor market is likely to do during the 
several years following the appraisal. 

3. While it is entirely possible that an 
operating telephene company may have, 
within its own ranks, men who are per- 
fectly capable of making wnit cost stud- 
ies, it is nevertheless a fact that courts 
and commissions are usually somewhat 
prejudiced against an appraisal based on 
unit costs computed by the company’s 
own experts. The reason for this will 
be obvious. If the owner of a house 
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that it 
how much 


tells you 
matter 


is worth $10,000, no 
confidence you may 
have in his judgment and in his integrity, 
you will naturally place more weight 
tipon a valuation made by a disinterested 
appraisal expert. 

It is always good policy 
either to have the inventory and appraisal 
made entirely by a disinterested outsider 
or to call in an expert to check up your 
own valuation and to hold yourself in 
readiness to produce this expert to sub- 
stantiate your costs—if they are ques- 
tioned by court or commission. 


CHAPTER XVIII. Depregiation. 

258. Importance of Depreciation—No 
treatise on telephone valuations would be 
complete without a consideration of the 
subject of depreciation. This subject is 
a large one—and one that is just as im- 
portant from the standpoint of the oper- 
ating official as from the standpoint of 
the appraisal engineer. 

The part that depreciation plays in the 
appraisement of telephone properties has 
already been referred to in the discussion 
of present value and in the preliminary 
chapter on appraisal definitions. The 
importance of the subject of depreciation 
to the operating manager and its relation 
to his ever-present problem of establish- 
ing a fund adequate to finance the re- 
placement of plant as it passes out of 
existence, has not, however, been dis- 
cussed heretofore. 

The latter subject is so important and 
so vital to the owners and operators of 
telephone properties, both from _ the 
standpoint of rate-making and from the 
standpoint of plant operation, that it is 
proposed to preface the discussion in the 
present chapter by a brief review of the 
fundamental depreciation definitions 
given in Chapter II, TetepHony of Janu- 
ary 27. 

259. Definition of Depreciation —Th« 
Century dictionary defines depreciatio: 
as “a falling in value; reduction i 
worth”; while the Standard dictionay 
says that depreciation is “a lowering i: 
worth.” Another definition—an excel 
lent one—is that given by Dr. R. H 
Whitten in his book on “Waluation o 
Public Service Corporations.” It is a 
follows: 

“Depreciation can be defined as the les 
sened utility value caused by physica’ 
deterioration or lack of adaptation t 
function.” 


therefore 
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The word “utility” is undoubtedly used 
by Dr. Whitten in its broader sense, in 
other words, as a synonym for “useful- 
ness.’ 

260. 


Causes of Depreciation.—Depre- 
ciation may be considered under two gen- 
eral classifications, the first, physical de- 
preciation and the other functional de- 
preciation. 

Physical depreciation is that resulting 
from wear and tear, age and physical de- 
cay. Functional depreciation is that due 
to causes other than purely physical ones, 
such as inadequacy and obsolescence. 

To express the foregoing a little differ- 
ently, it may be said that the subject of 
depreciation is divisible into four gen- 
eral classifications, as follows: 

1. Depreciation due to wear and tear. 

2. Depreciation due to age or physical 
decay. 

3. Depreciation due to inadequacy. 

4. Depreciation due to obsolescense. 

The first two classifications are those 
resulting from physical causes and the 
last two are those resulting from func- 
tional causes. 

In addition to these four classifications 
of depreciation, there is still another 
which plays a very important part in the 
case of many telephone companies. 
This fifth cause may be termed “extraor- 
dinary depreciation.” 

261. Wear and Tear Depreciation.— 
The depreciation due to wear and tear, 
as the term suggests, is that lessening in 
value resulting from actual use or serv- 
ice. This class of depreciation does not 
play as important a part in the deprecia- 
tion of telephone properties as it does in 
the depreciation of industrial plants. As 
an illustration, machinery which is in 
constant use, naturally wears out and has 
to be replaced. This wearing-out process 
is the direct result of use. 

A telephone plant, on the other hand, 
is composed largely of poles, cables, con- 
duit, wires, subscribers’ instruments and 
central office equipment. It will be read- 
ily seen that these items of plant are 
not subjected to any vigorous mechanical 
use—with the possible exception of por- 
tions of the central office equipment. In 
other words, telephone property deprecia- 
tion is more largely due to age, physical 
decay, inadequacy and obsolescence than 
to wear and tear. There are, of course, 
exceptions to this rule. The cords, for 
instance, of a central office or private 
branch exchange switchboard are sub- 
jected to constant friction in the sockets 
through which they operate, and often 
wear out rapidly, due to actual use, or, 
in other words, to wear and tear. 

This, however, cannot be properly cited 
as an illustration of wear-and-tear depre- 
ciation, for the reason given in the fol- 
lowing paragraph. 

In connection with the subject of 
wear-and-tear depreciation there is one 
point which should be clearly borne in 
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value of any 
item of equipment which is made up of 


mind. The lessening in 
a number of small and replaceable parts 
is naturally somewhat offset by current 
Take, for instance, the case of 
instrument: The 
shell, transmitter, cords, ringer and in- 


repairs. 
a subscriber's receiver 
duction coil are necessarily replaced from 
time to time in plant 
maintenance. Thus a_ subscriber's set 


connection with 
which has been in service for a long time 
may be found, on appraisement, to be in 
almost as good condition—so far as prac- 


tical operation is concerned—as a new 


set. 

This is due to the fact that the ele- 
mentary parts are replaced as fast as 
they become defective. Telephone ac- 


counting, in fact, sanctions the inclusion 
of the cost of such minor replacements 
as a part of the operating expense of 
the plant. Nevertheless, there comes a 
time—no matter how carefully the plant 
may be maintained—when the cumulative 
effect of wear-and-tear depreciation be- 
comes apparent—when it is cheaper to 
discard the apparatus entirely than to try 
to maintain it by further minor replace- 
ments of its elementary parts. 

962. Depreciation Due to Physical 
Decay—This phase of physical deprecia- 
tion plays a most important part in the 
depreciation of telephone properties. De- 
preciation due to age and physical de- 
cay is largely dependent on current re- 
pairs or replacements. 

It makes little whether a 
telephone cable or a pole is in constant 
use or whether it is allowed to 
idle—the depreciation is just about as 
rapid in one case as in another, and this 
is due entirely to natural causes, i. e., age 
and physical decay. 

263. Depreciation Due to Inadequacy. 
—While depreciation due to age and 
physical decay is undoubtedly the most 
important factor to be considered in the 
determination of the depreciation of the 
outside plant of a telephone company, it 
is nevertheless a fact that functional de- 
preciation—that due to inadequacy and 


difference 


stand 


obsolescence—plays a most important 
part. In the case of central office equip- 
ment, functional depreciation is even 


more of a factor than in the case of the 
outside plant. 

Inadequacy depreciation, as the term 
suggests, is that lessening in value due 
to the fact that an item of plant becomes 
inadequate to meet the requirements 
placed upon it. For instance, the telephone 
switchboard, though new and in perfectly 
good condition and of modern design, 
may become inadequate to care for a 
rapid increase in the company’s sub- 
scriber list. In other words, a switch- 
board which under ordinary conditions 
would last 20 or more years, may have 
to be retired at the end of five years’ 
service due to an unprecedented growth 
in the company’s business. 
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In this case the depreciation or lessen- 


ing in value of the board between the 


time it was originally installed and the 
time it was removed, would be charge- 
able entirely to inadequacy. Of course, 


this illustration is rather extreme; under 
ordinary circumstances instead of replac- 
ing the board with a new one, additional 
units of a similar type would be installed. 
Nevertheless, cases of this kind have been 
encountered. 

A case is recalled to the author’s mind 
where a new magneto board was in- 
stalled a few ago. From all of 
the data available at the time of its in- 


years 


stallation, this board was of sufficient ca- 
pacity to serve the community in which 
it was located for many years to come. 
It so happened, however, that within two 
years a large industrial organization em- 
ploying many thousand men, established 
a plant in the town. The telephone busi- 
ness grew so rapidly that it was found 
necessary to appreciably increase the cen- 
tral office facilities, and the future pros- 
pects made it advisable to replace the lo- 
cal battery system with a common bat- 
tery plant. 

Perhaps better examples of inadequacy 
depreciation may be found in the outside 
plant. Aerial cables frequently have to 
be retired from service, not because they 
are worn out or incapable of giving good 
service, or because they are obsolete in 
tvpe, but because the plant has grown so 
fast that they are entirely inadequate to 
serve the territory for which they were 
originally designed. They are usually 
replaced by a more extensive, and a more 
flexible underground cable plant. 


(To be 


continued. ) 

Another Telephone Line Planned 
by Helena National Forest. 
The Helena (Mont.) national forest is 
to build a telephone line from 
send east, 14 miles up Deep creek, to the 


Town- 


Deep creek ranger station, according to 
Supervisor J. B. Seely, who left recently 
for the Broadwater county seat to make 
arrangements for starting the work There 
is an old line to the station, but it is 
not satisfactory. The new line should be 
installed before the summer is over. 

There is now only one regular ranger 
station in the Helena forest that has no 
telephone connection. That is the station 
up Duck creek, eight miles northeast of 
Canton, Broadwater 
nearest telephone is five 
from the ranger’s home. 

The annual report of the Helena forest 
shows that 16 miles of telephone lines 
were constructed by the forest in the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1917, making 
a total of 144.8 miles in the entire forest. 
The value of these telephone facilities is 
fixed at $7,106. 

The residents of the forest have the 
free use of the telephones on all oc- 
casions. 


where the 
distant 


county, 
miles 
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THE AUTOMATIC 


Is [the Equipment 


YOU WILL FINALLY ADOPT 


FINALLY, because it brings to you the complete solutia 
of your operating problem. 








It frees you from the trouble and worry of operators 
by eliminating them. 


It renders a service preferred by the vast majority ¢ 
telephone users. 


It assures an adequate return to your investors bj 
reducing operating expenses substantially. 





It insures continuous profit by stabilizing your cost} 


AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC CO., CHICAG 


Makers of Over 1,000,000 Automatic 
Telephones in Use the World Over. 





Please tell the Advertiser vou saw his Advertisement in THLEPHONY. 
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Commissions, Courts and Councils 


Discussions and Rulings of State Bodies Having Supervision Over Telephone 
Companies—Decisions of Courts in Matters of Interest to Public Utilities 
and Actions of City Councils Relative to Franchises, Rates and Service 


Georgia Municipalities Oppose 
Public Convenience Law. 

Georgia municipalities are very much 
upset over a public convenience and ne- 
cessity amendment to the state public 
utility act which was introduced in the 
house recently and which has been re- 
ported on favorably by the general ju- 
diciary committee. 

The bill, known as house bill No. 376, 
was introduced by Representative J. 
Hall, of Bibb. It provides that no per- 
son, association, company or corporation, 
cither public or private, shall establish or 
operate any gas plant, electric light plant, 
street railway, telephone system or other 
public utility in any town, city, county or 
militia district where such a utility al- 
ready is in operation, without first obtain- 
ing the approval of the railroad commis- 
sion, based on a showing that the utility 
is necessary to the public welfare. 

Despite vigorous protests of representa- 
tives of several Georgia cities, the general 
judiciary committee of the house last 
week by a vote of 13 to 9 voted to favor- 
ably report the bill. 

C. Murphey Candler, chairman of 
the Georgia Railroad Commission, in dis- 
cussing the recommendation of the com- 
mission that there should not be competi- 
tion between public utilities corporations 
under certain conditions, said, in part: 

“The commission has more than once 
recommended legislation prohibiting the 
granting of franchises by municipalities 
to new local public utilities where there is 
a capable utility rendering adequate and 
efficient services at reasonable rates under 
governmental regulation already occupy- 
ing the field, except after application to 
and issuance by the railroad commission 
of a certificate that public convenience 
and interests demand a second utility. 

The commission has not recommended 
iegislation prohibiting municipal owner- 
ship and therefore has not favored the 
particular bill now pending in the general 
assembly. Personally I believe that where 
a municipality has invited the establish- 
ment of a public local utility and granted 
it franchises and then desires to establish 
a municipally owned plant, it ought to be 
required to acquire the established plant 
by condemnation proceedings rather than 
seek its destruction by competition.” 


Telegraph Offices Closed to Give 
Operators to Uncle Sam. 
Superintendent f. R. Terhune, of the 
Western Union Telegraph Co., Atlanta, 
Ga., in connection with proceedings be- 


fore the Kentucky Railroad Commission 
recently, relating to the closing of several 
small offices in Kentucky, suggested by in- 
ference that the telephone companies 
were to be relied on to an increased ex- 
tent for relaying of telegraph messages 
from trunk line points to these small 
towns. This is one of the results of the 
wartime demand on the telegraph accom- 
modations and would seem to be likely to 
become greater. 

The proceedings deal with closing of 
Western Union offices at Franklin, Al- 
lensville and other southern Kentucky 
points. The company is opposing the ac- 
tion on the ground that the Kentucky 
commission has no authority to compel it 
to continue service and the cases have 
gone over until the Kentucky attorney 
general can give an opinion. Since the 
discontinuation of the telegraph offices 
the telephone tolls from the nearest sta- 
tion are added to the telegraph tolls. 

Explaining the telegraph company’s pol- 
cy, Mr. Terhune said that when the war 
broke out the company requested the gov- 
ernment that it be permitted to conduct 
its own business, although an act of 1866 
gives the United States the right to take 
over the telegraph lines for military pur- 
poses. This was done under promise that 
first attention would be paid to govern- 
ment business. 

“This is today taxing us to our full 
strength,” said Mr. Terhune. “We are 
delaying other business to give the gov- 
ernment preference. Government busi- 
ness is growing by leaps and bounds, but 
we are determined to take care of it. 

“The government has intimated that it 
wants 10,000 operators during the course 
of the war, and we are going to give up 
those men even if it paralyzes our com- 
mercial business. We will close the rela- 
tively unimportant offices. It will event- 
ually mean the closing of some 20 
branches in Louisville. We have had con- 
ferences with the leading newspapers here, 
in Atlanta, Richmond and other cities, 
and expect to take operators out of their 
offices in time. We have had offices in 
newspaper buildings as long as we can re- 
member.” 


Indianapolis Telephone Co. to Is- 
sue $1,000,000 in Notes. 


The Indiana Public Service Commis- 
sion recently authorized the Indianapolis 
Telephone Co. to issue $1,000,000 in five- 
year 6 per cent. notes, as had been peti- 
tioned for by the company. 

Sale of the securities at a price of not 
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less than 95 per cent. of their par value 
was provided for in the order. The pro- 
ceeds of the securities are to be used for 
betterments and extensions to the com- 
pany’s lines, some of them already con- 
structed and others to be constructed. A 
part of the money thus raised is to pay 
the purchase price of an Edinburg tele- 
phone property and the Consolidated tele- 
phone property of Hendricks county. 

A part of the new construction work 
for which the securities will pay will in- 
clude the completion of the automatic 
telephone system of the company and field 
and pole work connected with it 


Kentucky Railroad Commission 
Not a Court of Equity. 


Pointing out that it is not a court of 
equity, the Kentucky Railroad Commis- 
sion has declined to take action on a peti- 
tion filed by the Ghent, Ky., Telephone 
Exchange Co., against the Independent 
Long Distance Co., of Kentucky, and oth- 
ers. The Ghent company had named the 
Independent Long Distance Co., the Cen- 
tral Home Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
and the Carrollton Telephone Exchange 
Co. in the petition, alleging that its lines 
were being used for long distance service 
to people who are not subscribers of the 
petitioner, under a contract which it asked 
to be declared void. A prayer for a pro- 
portion of the tolls was included. 

Speaking for the commission, Chairman 
Lawrence Finn told B. G. Matthews, man- 
ager of the Ghent company, that he was 
asking the commission to sit as a court of 
equity. He advised the complainant to go 
first to a court of law and if it adjudged 
the contract void to reappear before the 
commission which would then undertake 
to fix just and reasonable rates. Mr. 
Matthews had complained that the allow- 
ance to his company was insufficient and 
said that unless relief were obtained his 
company might have to suspend. 


May Amend Constitution to Per- 
mit Mergers in Kentucky. 


One of the questions which will come 
before the voters of Kentucky at the 
regular election on Tuesday, November 
6, will be on the proposed amendment to 
the state constitution, to provide that con- 
solidation of competing telephone com- 
panies will be permitted under certain 
conditions. 

The prohibition was a_ constitutional 
one and will continue to operate against 
railroad, telegraph, bridge. and common 
carrier companies. The exemption in 
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favor of telephone companies has been 
suggested as the result of difficulties in 
promoting such combinations where they 
were desired by all concerned. 

Such combinations are to be permitted, 
according to the phraseology of the pro- 
posed amendment, “if the railroad com- 
mission or such other state commission as 
may have jurisdiction over such matters 
shall first consent thereto, and if, further, 
each municipality wherein such property 
or any part thereof is located shall also 
first consent thereto as to the property 
within its limits, but under any such ac- 
quisition and operation toll line connec- 
tions with the property so acquired shall 
be continued and maintained under an 
agreement between the purchasing com- 
pany and the toll line companies then fur- 
tishing such service, and in the event that 
they are unable to agree as to the terms 
of such an agreement the railroad com- 
mission or such other state commission as 
may have jurisdiction over such matters, 
shall fix the term of such agreement.” 


To Appeal Columbia City, Ind., 
Physical Connection Case. 

Patrick J. Maloney, superintendent of 
the Whitley County Telephone Co., of 
Columbia City, Ind., recently notified R. 
R. Scott, manager of the Farmers’ Mutual 
Telephone Co., that his company was 
ready to connect its system with the lat- 
ter company, pursuant to the recent de- 
cision of the supreme court, which af- 
firmed the order of the state public util- 
ities commission, ordering the connection. 

The attorney for the Farmers’ Com- 
pany, B. E. Gates, has announced, how- 
ever, that the connection will not be made, 
and that a petition for a rehearing will be 
filed some time soon, within the 60-day 
limit allowed for the purpose. 


Higher Toll Rates to Non-Sub- 
scribers Discriminatory. 

The Farmers Telephone Co., of Dodge, 
Neb., is up against a problem it has vain- 
ly sought aid from the state commission 
to solve. It is made up of a number of 
country town exchanges, located at Sny- 
der, North Bend, Webster and Scribner. 
Fremont, the county seat, a city of 8,000, 
is the trade center for all of them. 

The company has in effect a system of 
toll rates from its various exchanges to 
Fremont that range from 15 cents to 25 
cents. Its subscribers object to paying 
these rates in view of the fact that their 
messages must be sent through the Web- 
ster exchange, located off a railroad, thus 
loading the lines to Fremont and slowing 
up the service, when the Nebraska Tele- 
phore Co., which serves the best towns 
along the Northwestern railroad, has an 
air line to Fremont, with ample facilities. 
Under this condition a part of its own 
business goes to the Nebraska company. 

It applied to the commission for per- 
mission to hold this business by making a 
flat 10-cent rate to its subscribers, while 
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charging non-subscribers the existing 
schedules. Without a hearing, the com- 
mission decided that this constituted a 
discrimination that is not permitted un- 
der the laws and that toll facilities must 
be open to all who desire to use them at 
the same rate. The company had pre- 
viously asked a similar concession and 
argued it out unsuccessfully with the 
commission, the members of which are at 
a loss to understand why the second ap- 
plication was made. 


Nebraska Telephone Co. to Issue 
Additional Stock. 

The Nebraska Telephone Co. has se- 
cured the approval by the state railway 
commission of an issue of $500,000 capital 
stock. In April last the company asked 
for permission to issue $2,000,000 new 
stock. Of this sum $1,100,000 was for the 
purpose of taking up short time notes 
held by the American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. and which represented the cost 
of completed construction work. The re- 
mainder was to care for future construc- 
tion needs. 

The $1,100,000 was authorized, and the 
commission gave a qualified approval to 
the issuance of the remainder, but only 
upon proper showing made. The com- 
pany issued but $200,000 of the $900,000, 
and under the terms of the previous order 
was compelled to advise with the commis- 
sion about the issuance of the $500,000 it 
now desires to marlet. The proceeding 
was purely informal, and the application 
was granted the same day it was made, 
subject to subsequent checking by the 
commission against the items of expendi- 
ture. The company has a floating debt of 
$315,000 it wished to pay off, and the re- 
mainder together with an unexpired part 
of the $200,000 previously authorized will 
be invested in the new building now being 
constructed in Omaha. 

The annual report of the company for 
the year ending June 30, 1917, just filed 
with the commission, shows that the cap- 
ital stock is $8,600,000, of which sum $8,- 
550,000 is owned by the A. T. & T. Co., 
with $4,500 distributed among nine of- 
ficials. It has assets of $17,000,000 and a 
bonded debt of $4,000,000, carried at 4% 
per cent. The surplus of $1,396,000 is 

277,466 less than a year ago. Operating 
revenues total $2,768,840; of the net in- 
come of $620,000, the sum of $544,250 was 
paid in dividends. The company operates 
85,430 stations and connects with 153,357, 
a total of 249,373, including service and 
P. B. X. stations. Its investment per sta- 
tion is $133.54, exclusive of toll. 


[Increase in Switching Charges at 
Sargent, Neb. 

The Nebraska State Railway Commis- 
sion has denied the request of the Crown- 
over Telephone Co., of Sargent, Neb., for 
permission to increase switching charges 
from 25 cents a month to 75 cents, with a 
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25-cent discount for prepayment. Instead 
it has authorized an increase of 80 cents 
a year, with an &5-cent discount if paid a 
year in advance. Where subscribers on a 
switchboard line are five or less in num- 
ber the total charge of switching on that 
line shall not be less than the charge for 
five subscribers. 

All moneys left after paying operating 
expenses, 7 per cent. dividends and set- 
ting aside 9 per cent. for depreciation and 
maintenance are ordered kept in reserve 
until further orders or to be expended for 
improvement of service or betterments. 
The company’s patrons number 498, of 
whom 168 are farmers who receive 
switching service over 12 separate lines, 
each being organized as a mutual com- 
pany. 


Desk Telephones Not a Necessity 
on Nebraska Farms. 

Telephone companies in Nebraska will 
not be required to furnish desk telephones 
for the use of patrons of rural lines ac- 
cording to a recent ruling of the Ne- 
braska State Railway Commission. 

W. F. Weeks, a wealthy farmer living 
near Palmer, has built himself a fine 
house and supplied it with all modern 
conveniences, except a desk telephone. 
The Nebraska Telephone Co., which 
supplies him with service, refused his 
request for an instrument of that char- 
acter, so he filed a complaint with the 
commission, saying he was willing to pay 
for the service and asked that the com- 
pany be ordered to furnish it. 

The commission turned down the re- 
quest, holding that such service was not 
necessary to proper telephone facilities 
on farms; that if the company were re- 
quired to furnish it in this case, it would 
have to do so in others, and that this 
would add greatly to the maintenance 
cost of farm line service because of the 
more delicate character of desk set equip- 
ment. It also found there was no de- 
mand for such service from the farmers, 
and it could set no precedent such as Mr. 
Weeks demanded. 


Telephone Used for Bookmaking 
to State Supreme Court. 

The return of an order to show cause 
why the New York Telephone Co. should 
not be forced by mandamus to install 
telephones in places of business of Louis 
Bosch, who conducts a restaurant at 3014 
Surf avenue, Brooklyn, and Harry E. 
Gissing, former national half-mile cham- 
pion, who has a cafe at 260 Kings high- 
way, was argued recently before Su- 
preme Court Justicé Kelly in special 
term for motions. 

At the conclusion of the argument, 
Justice Kelly took the papers in the case, 
while the representatives of the tele- 
phone company and the police depart- 
ment offered to install telephones in both 
places if the men would enter into a 
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stipulation guaranteeing that the wires 
will not be used for the purpose of mak- 
ing book. 

Gissing lost his telephone about two 
and a half years ago, when the police 
ripped it out and arrested him on a 
charge of violating Section 986, which 
pertains to making book on the races. 
Gissing was indicted and brought to 
trial before Supreme Court Justice Kelly. 
He was acquitted by the jury, but since 
then has been unable to have a telephone 
installed in his place of business. Bosch 
lost his telephone, a pay station, on June 
21, when the police came to his restau- 
rant and took out the telephone. 


Independents Renew Complaints 
Against Cumberland. 

The Tennessee Railroad Commission 
has reopened the case of the Greeneville 
Independent Telephone Co., the Morris- 
town Independent Telephone Co., and 
the Newport Independent Telephone Co. 
against the Cumberland Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. three complaints which 
have been before it since last January. 

The Independent companies charge the 

Cumberland with not maintaining its 
published rates for exchange services in 
the Cocke and Jefferson. In _ other 
words, they charge the Cumberland with 
discriminatory practices. The commis- 
sion set the complaint for hearing last 
January, and at that time suggested to 
the parties that they reach an amicable 
and satisfactory agreement as to the 
question involved in the complaint. How- 
ever, it seems no agreement has been 
reached, and the complaint is renewed. 
- The commission has issued an order 
directing that both the complainants and 
defendants furnish the commission with 
full statements as to published rates in 
each city. This information must be re- 
ceived within 90 days, after which the 
commission will determine the matter. 





Membership of Interstate Com- 
mission to Be Increased. 

President Wilson has just signed a bill 
increasing the membership of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission from seven 
to nine, which is expected to facilitate the 
work of that body and hasten decisions. 
With this bill a law the president will 
have to appoint three new commission- 
ers, one to fill the vacancy left by the late 
Judson C. Clements. 


Portland Company May Not Give 
Three Months’ Free Service. 
The Oregon Public Service Commis- 
sion has issued an order enjoining the 
Home Telephone & Telegraph Co. from 
putting into operation the tariff under 
which it is proposed to give persons sub- 
scribing to its service after August 1 a 

three months’ free service. 
Besides holding that the tariff would 
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be discriminatory, the commission de- 
clared that such practice would virtually 
annul its utilities act, and “permit the es- 
tablishment of a method to stifle legiti- 
mate competition, bring ruin to weaker 
utilities and in many cases bankruptcy 
to the one adopting such method.” 


“Giving free service for three months 
or any other length of time, or at a re- 
duced rate, to new subscribers is the giv- 
ing of an undue and unreasonable prefer- 
ence and advantage to new subscribers 
over old ones, and is condemned by sec- 
tion 65 of the act,” said the commission in 
part. “Any utility which furnishes, or 
offers to furnish service free or at re- 
duced rates, or which makes any conces- 
sion whatsoever to new subscribers, not 
only violates both the letter and the spirit 
of the act, but subjects those to whom 
such service is furnished to a_ severe 
penalty.” 


Supporting its conclusions, the com- 
mission cited court decisions, and also a 
decision of the Minnesota commission. 
Representatives of the company, in ask- 
ing for permission to file the tariff, con- 
tended that three months’ free service 
would eventually increase its revenues 
without adding materially to its present 
expense of operation. 


Injunction Against Telephone 
Strike in the State of Ohio. 

An injunction issued in a suit by the 
subscribers of a telephone company whose 
employes were on a strike, to compel the 
company to perform its contracts, which 
restrained all persons from doing any act 
which may interfere in any respect with 
the performance of those duties, is, in 
view of the fact that the interests of the 
public are paramount to the interests of 
the strikers or the employers, as definit 
as it could be made and be effective, anJ 
complies with Clayton act, § 19, provid- 
ing that, in any case between employers 
and employes, an injunction should speci- 
fy in reasonable detail the things en- 
joined, conceding that that section ap- 
plied to such a suit. 


Striking employes of a telephone corm- 
pany, which is a public utllity whose first 
duty is to serve the public, cannot law- 
fully interfere, under the Clavton act, 
with the business of the company, if it 
can find people willing to work for it, 
since, if it can find laborers, it must em- 
ploy them and fulfill its public duties —- 
Stephens vs. Ohio State Telephone Co.: 
United States District Court, Ohio; 240 
Federal, 759. 


Negligence in Maintaining Wires 
Crossing Trolley Wires. 

It is the duty of a trolley company, as 
well as of the telephone company, to take 
steps to have telephone wires .crossing 
above the trolley wires inspected and kept 
safe, since it is negligence for a trolley 
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company to maintain its wires highly 
charged with electricity under wires 
known to be defective, or to rest unmind- 
ful of the state of the overhead wires.— 
Nashville Interurban Railway Co. vs. 
Gregory; Supreme Court of Tennessee: 
193 Southwestern, 1053. 


Injuries from Hanging Wire. 

A telephone company would be liable 
to plaintiff for injuries sustained by an 
obstruction in a highway, caused by its 
hanging wire, if by ordinary care it 
could have discovered the wire in time, 
and by ordinary care it could have rem- 
edied the defect before plaintiff's injury. 
—Sinclair vs. Columbia Telephone Co.; 
Kansas City Court of Appeals, Missouri; 
195 Southwestern, 558. 





Terms of Service Contract. 

A telephone contract for a fixed term, 
and thereafter until terminated by writ- 
ten notice, and providing for monthly pay- 
ments in advance during the term, re- 
quires advance payments between the 
fixed term and notice of termination, es- 
pecially where parties had acted on that 
interpretation.—Hare vs. New York Tele- 
phone Co.; Rensselaer County Court; 164 
New York Supplement, 732. 


Free Telephones for City. 

A franchise contract under which a 
telephone company agreed to furnish 
telephones free of charge for city use 
has a valid consideration, since communi- 
cation with public offices is advantageous 
to the company’s pay subscribers.—Trav- 
erse City vs. Citizens Telephone Co.; 
Supreme Court of Michigan; 161 North- 
western, 983. 





Summary of State Commission 
Hearings and Rulings. 


CALIFORNIA. 


August: Application filed by the Delta 
Telephone & Telegraph Co., for permis- 
sion to buy the telephone system of the 
New Freeport Telephone & Telegraph 
Co., in Sacramento county, extending 
along the Sacramento River from Sac- 
ramento to Rio Vista. 

The purchase price is to be $95,300 
in stock of the Delta company. The lat- 
ter corporation has no property and has 
been organized to take over the New 
Freeport company’s system which serves 
Freeport, Clarksburg, Courtland, Vorden, 
Walnut Grove, Ryde and Isleton. The 
application fixes the value of the physical 
properties of the New Freeport company 
at $68,000 and the intangible value at 
$27,300. 

August 3: Hearing on the application 
of the Pacific Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. for a certificate of public convenience 
and necessity to operate at Chico, 
and in its vicinity. The telephone com- 
pany’s franchise for 25 years expired re- 
cently, and it has secured a renewal from 
the county authorities, which it now de- 
sires to have ratified by the commis- 
sion. 
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July 16: The Fifer Telephone Co. of 
Gridley, Ill., ordered to file new schedule 
of rates abolishing discrimination be- 
tween stockholders and non-stockhold- 
ers. It was found at a hearing that the 
company was furnishing service to stock- 
holders at $6 per year and to non-stock- 
holders at $12 per year. No. 6721. 

July 16: The commission approved a 
contract between the Cumberland Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. and the Western 
Union Telegraph Co. by which the West- 
ern Union is allowed to place its wires 
on the poles of the Cumberland in the 
city of Shawneetown, Ill. No. 6970. 

July 10: The commission approved a 
contract between the Cumberland Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. and Theodore 
Scherrer, by which Theodore Scherrer 
is allowed to place his wires on the poles 
of the Cumberland at Shawneetown, III. 
No. 6969. 

July 16: The commission approved a 
contract between the C. & A. R. R. Co. 
and the receivers of the Central Union 
Telephone to provide for placing two 
guy wires on the risht of way in the city 
of Springfield, Ill. No. E-7671. 

July 16: The commission approved a 
contract between the Cumberland Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. and the Murphys- 
boro Telephone Co. by which the Mur- 
physboro company is allowed to place its 
wires on poles of the Cumberland in 
Saline county, Ill. No. 6903. 


July 16: A. M. Chapman, doing busi- 
ness as the Annapolis Telephone Ex- 
change of Annapolis, is permitted to dis- 
continue his several classifications for 
rural service with the rates coplying 
thereto and to establish in lieu thereof 
a uniform rate for switching rural serv- 
ice subscribers with separate contracts 
governing the use of the lines owned by 
certain rural subscribers for toll pur- 
poses. The new rates are as follows: 
Rented telephones, $12 per year; switch- 
ing rural service subscribers, $4 per year. 
Under the old schedule of rates the op- 
erating expense was $613.35 and the in- 
come $617.17. The new rate will produce 
a fair return upon the investment. No. 
6063. 

July 16: In the case of the Westfield 
Kansas Telephone Co. vs. the Coles 
County Telephone & Telegraph Co. the 
complainant alleges that the defendant 
is soliciting and installing telephones in 
territory belonging to it and furnishing 
telephones free of charge in order to 
hold the territory. 

Cross complaint of respondent states 
that in the year 1911 the Coles County 
company purchased the telephone ex- 
change in the village of Isabel and served 
its subscribers by trunk lines from its 
Oakland exchange. In 1912 a_ verbal 
agreement was entered into by the two 
companies establishing a dividing line be- 
tween the territories of the two com- 
panies. This line was respected until 
1916, since avhich time the defendant 
contends that the Westfield Kansas Tele- 
phone Co. has been placing telephones 
within its territory as originally defined. 
The territory of the two companies joins, 
the Coles County Telephone Co. being 
located at Charleston and the West‘ield 
Kansas Telephone Co. at Westfield. The 
Westfield Kansas company contends that 
the boundary line should be midway be- 
tween Westfield and Charleston. 


The evidence produced at the hearing 
was conflicting as to the terms of the 
original verbal agreement, and the com- 
mission was unable to say that either com- 
pany had violated its agreement or had 
invaded the territory of the other. The 
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complaint and cross complaint were both 
therefore dismissed. No. 5447. 

July 23: The Sangamon County Tele- 
phone Co., located at Pawnee, Ill, is 
authorized to issue its six promissory 
notes in the amount of $16,000 par value, 
to run for a period of five years at 6 per 
cent. interest. The notes so issued are to 
be used in refunding and discharging 
$16,000 worth of notes now past due. The 
company is also authorized to issue and 
sell its capital stock to the amount of 
$14,700, the proceeds from which shall be 
applied toward the discharge and refund- 
ing of the promissory notes authorized 
in this order. No. 6928. 

July 23: The Springerton & Millshoals 
Telephone Co. is authorized to sell its 
telephone plant to the White County Tele- 
phone Union for the sum of $2,500. The 
commission grants a certificate of con- 
venience and necessity to the White 
County Telephone Co. authorizing it to 
operate the plant so purchased and also 
authorizes the White County Telephone 
Union to issue $2,500 of its first mort- 
gage bonds, the proceeds of which are to 
be used in this purchase. No. 6973. 

July 23: The Chestnut Mutual Tele- 

phone Co. has purchased the telephone 
plant of the copartnership by that name 
and by this order is granted a certificate 
of convenience and necessity to conduct 
the business and operate the plant so pur- 
chased at Chestnut, Ill. It is also author- 
ized to issue its common capital stock in 
the amount of $1,500, the proceeds from 
which are to be used in this purchase. No. 
6547-6668. 
_ July 23: The Chicago Telephone Co. 
is authorized to purchase from the Farm- 
ers New Era Telephone Co. certain of 
its telephone properties for the sum of 
$3,000. This is part of the plant originally 
purchased by the Farmers New Era Tele- 
phone Co. from the McHenry Independent 
Telephone Co. in March, 1917, for $7,000, 
the part now being sold not being needed 
by the Farmers New Era Telephone Co. 
and being located in localities now served 
by the Chicago Telephone Co. The Chi- 
cago Telephone Co. is to reconstruct and 
rehabilitate the lines purchased and in- 
corporate them into its system. No. 6981. 
MINNESOTA. 

Becker-Mahomen __ Tele- 
phone Co. authorized to increase its rates. 
The new gross rates are as follows: 
Business, private line, $3 per month; resi- 
dence, private line, $2; residence, two- 
party, $1.75; residence, four-party desk 
set, $1.50; residence, four-party wall set, 
$1.25; rural telephones, residence, multi- 
party, $1.25; business, multi-party, $2.25. 

August 10: The commission dismissed 
the application of the Northwestern Tele- 
phone Exchange Co. for the approval of 
certain rates for local telephone exchange 
service at Northfield, Minn. 

August 13: Hearing at St. Paul on pe- 
tition of A. W. Anderson requiring the 
St. James Telephone Co. to make a tele- 
rhone connection between the petitioner’s 
residence and the telephone company’s 
line. 

August 17: Hearing at Howard Lake 
en the application of the Howard Lake 
Telephone Co. to increase its local and 
rural rates at Howard Lake. 

August 20: Hearing on the application 
of the Northwestern Telephone Exchange 
Co. for permission to purchase certain 
telephone properties of the Dakota Cen- 
tral Telephone Co. in the state of Min- 
nesota. 

August 23: Hearing at LeRoy, Minn., 
on the application of the LeRoy Tele- 
nhone Co. for permission to increase its 
local and rural rates at LeRoy, Minn. 


August 7: 
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August 23: Hearing at Adams, Minn., 
on the application of the LeRoy Tele- 
phone Co. for permission to increase its 
local and rural rates at Adams, Minn. 

NEBRASKA. 

August 6: Complaint of John Alem 
of poor service on Winnebago company 
lines, set for hearing. A. N. Matheny, of 
Granite Falls, Minn., owner, cited to ap- 
pear, but failed to respond to summons. 
Matter continued. 

August 6: Application of Dawson- 
Nemaha Telephone Co., of Dawson, Neb., 
for permission to publish new tariff in- 
creasing business and residence rates; 
set for hearing on September 17 at 10 
a. m., notices ordered served on all per- 
sons at interest. 

August 6: Application of Farmers 
Telephone Co., of Dodge, for permission 
to install toll rate of 10 cents for sub- 
scribers only on its five exchanges to 
Fremont; commission finds that same con- 
stitutes a discrimination and application 
is therefore denied. 

August 6: Application..of Nebraska 
Telephone Co. to cancel $12 farm rate on 
Elkhorn exchange; it appearing to the 
commission that there are no subscribers 
now taking this rate and that as a mat- 
ter of police regulation it is impossible 
to furnish service to one or more parties 
on a party line when the remaining sub- 
scribers receive additional service to 
Waterloo and Valley at a higher rate, the 
order of June 27 denying this applica- 
tion is vacated and set aside and applica- 
tion for elimination of rate granted. 

August 6: Application of Lincoln 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. for permis- 
sion to publish common battery rates to 
city subscribers on Stromsburg and Os- 
ceola exchanges, giving free service to 
Polk, granted; present magneto rates are 
$30 for business, $18 for individual resi- 
dence and $15 for two-party residence. 
New rates will be 25 and 50 cents higher. 

August 9: Application of Nebraska 
Telephone Co. for permission to issue 
$500,000 capital stock to pay off $315,000 
floating debt and investment in Omaha 
plant; issuance of stock authorized sub- 
ject to check by commission against items 
of expenditure. 

August 9: Application of Sutherland 
Telephone Co. for permission to issue 
$4,000 stock to take care of current in- 
debtedness; filed. 

August 10: Application of Crownover 
Telephone Co., of Sargent, for increase 
of switching charges from 25 to 75 cents 
per month; ordered that company be au- 
thorized to charge $4.80 a year, with an 
85-cent discount where payment is made 
one year in advance, and that all moneys 
in excess of operating expenses, 7 per 
cent. dividends on actual investment and 
9 per cent. for depreciation and mainte- 
nance be held until further order or ex- 
pended in additions or betterments. 

New York. 

August 13: Hearing at Albany in the 
matter of the complaint of B. H. Swart- 
out, M. D., of Port Jervis, against the 
Port Jervis Telephone Co., as to rate 
charged for telephone in residence. 

OKLAHOMA, 

August 14: Hearing on petition of 
citizens of Stillwater for reduction in 
rates for business telephones from $2 to 
$1.50 and residence telephones from $1.50 
to $1. 

PENNSYLVANIA, 

August: The commission denied the 
application of the Cumberland Valley 
Telephone Co. for connection with the 
Newport exchange of the Perry County 
Telephone Co. 
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Quiz Questions on the Preceding 

Installment. 

743. Discuss the importance of efficient 
equipment at the toll recording positions. 
How is the toll line-position operator sig- 
naled at the modern toll switchboard? 

744. Is it necessary to have the record- 
ing operator's cord circuit provided with 
connections through suitably balanced re- 
actances? Discuss the operation of the 
cord circuit shown in Fig. 227. 

745. Outline the features of extra cord 
circuit equipment of the recording posi- 
tion, which is sometimes provided. , 

746. What types of supervisory signals 
are used on recording position cord cir- 
cuits? Discuss their operation. 

747. Outline the differences between 
the lock-up relay lamp type of supervisory 
signal and the electrically-restored type of 
dro» relay. 


CHAPTER XXVI. The Multiple 
Toll Switchboard (Continued). 


748. Trunks from local to multiple 
toll switchboards—The trunks in the 
case of the multiple toll switchboard fall 
into two general classes as they do im 
the case of the non-muitiple equipment. 
These two general divisions are recording 
trunks and service trunks." Where the 
local switchboard equipment is of the 
multiple type all recording trunks are 
multipled at the local terminal. When 
there are more than one or two positions 
of toll switchboard occupied by the re- 
cording operators the toll terminal of the 
recording trunks, including the signal, 
must also be multipled. 

The service toll trunks are always 
multipled through all the sections at the 
toll switchboard terminals. Since these 
trunks are almost invariably plug-ended 
at the local switchboards, it is obvious 
that no multiple arrangement is possible 
or desirable. The same general prin- 
ciples may be applied to the trunks for 
the multiple toll switchboard as were 
found to apply to the trunks for the non- 
multiple toll switchboard with such addi- 
tional provisions as may be required for 
the multipled terminals. 

In general, the local operator in making 
connection with a toll recording trunk, 
does not ring on the trunk. This was 
pointed out in the consideration of the 
toll trunks for non-multiple equipment. 
In some few cases the method of operat- 


ing does require that the local operator 
ring upon the recording trunk circuit. 
The writer has in mind one very large 
multiple toll switchboard in which this 
method is employed. Trunk circuits in 
which the simpler circuits are not used 
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Fig. 231. Simple Recording Toll Trunk for 
Multipled Recording Positions (3-Wire). 


will be described in a later section. The 
simpler standard arrangements only will 
be described in the same order as they 
were in the case of the non-multiple toll 
switchboard equipment. 

749. Simple three-wire recording trunk 
circuit.— The recording trunk 
adapted for use with three-wire common 
battery local multiple equipment and with 
multiple recording positions on the toll 
switchboard, is operated in exactly the 
same way as the three-wire simple record- 
ing trunk circuit already described. It is 
obvious, however, that the trunk signal 
must be restored to its normal condition 
on all the multipled recording positions 
whenever any one of the recording toll 
operators plug into the trunk jack in 
answering. 

The requirement imposed by the con- 
trol of the trunk signal from all the 
recording positions necessitates either the 
use of a series multiple between the sev- 
eral positions or a common trunk relay 
connected somewhat similarly to the cut- 
off relay of local common battery circuits. 
The answering recording operator must, 
regardless of the position on which she 
is working, not only extinguish the sig- 
nal lamp on her own position but she 
must also extinguish all the lamps asso- 
ciated with the trunk on all the other 
recording positions. 


circuit 


750. Operation of a simple three-wire 
recording trunk circuit—A simple record- 
ing trunk circuit suitable for use with 
three-wire local equipment and multipled 
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recording positions is shown in Fig. 231. 
As the local operator, in response to an 
order for “long distance,” inserts the 
calling plug into the multiple trunk jack 
on the local sections, the relay, B, is 
operated by the current flowing over the 
sleeve or third strand of the local cord. 
The operation of the relay, B, closes the 
circuit for the energization of the trunk 
lamps in series with the normally-closed 
contact, 2, of the relay, C, 

There is a trunk signal lamp for each 
trunk on each of the recording positions. 
All these lamps are displayed simul- 
taneously before the recording operators. 
The first operator to insert the answer- 
ing recording position plug into the trunk 
jack completes a path from the third or 
sleeve strand of the cord through the 
sleeve of the multipled trunk jack and 
the energizing winding of the relay, C, to 
the common battery. 

When the relay, C, is operated, the en- 
ergizing circuit of the signal lamps is 
opened at the contact spring, 2, and the 
lamps on all the recording positions are 
darkened. At the same time the circuit 
for a flow of current through the locking 
winding and the spring contact, 3, of the 
relay, C, the spring contact, 1, of the relay, 
B (now closed), to the common battery, 
insures that the armature of the relay, C, 
will be retained in its operated position 
until the relay, B, is released by the re- 
moval of the local calling plug at the 
conclusion of the conversation with the 
recording operator. 

751. Provision for prevention of repe- 
tition of lamp signal—The retention of 
the armature of the relay, C, in the op- 
erated position assures that the lamp sig- 
nals on all the recording positions may 
not again be displayed until the toll re- 
cording operator has withdrawn her plug 
from the trunk jack and the local op- 
erator has withdrawn the local plug from 
the trunk multiple and another call has 
been originated. It will be apparent on 
the most casual reflection that such a 
provision is absolutely necessary in the 
case of multipled toll recording switch- 
board positions. 

Should the circuit not contain this ar- 
rangement, the withdrawal of the plug by 
the answering toll recording operator 
would permit the circuit through all the 
lamps, associated with the trunk in use 
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on her position as well as the others, to 
be displayed. Such a display of the trunk 
signal would be productive of much 
wasted effort, as the other operators 
would attempt to answer a call that had 
once been taken care of. 

752. Limitation of the three-wire re- 
cording trunk circuits.—It is to be noted 
that the recording trunk circuit of Fig. 
231 requires three wires per circuit from 
the local toll switchboard to the toll 
switchboard. There is no objection when 
the toll switchboard may be placed in 
close proximity, such as would be ob- 
tained by its installation in the same 
building as the local office. 

Inasmuch as it is necessary in exchange 
districts having more than one local of- 
fice to provide recording trunks from 
each local office to the toll board, the 
three-wire trunk, as shown, may not be 
employed except when the toll board and 
the local office are in close proximity. 

The reason for this is that the use of 
three cable conductors for each trunk 
circuit would be unduly expensive, es- 
pecially so in view of the fact that satis- 
factory recording trunk circuits may be 
worked out which require only two cable 
conductors between the local office and 
the toll board. There are a number of 
circuits of this character embodying other 
circuit arrangements but no novel prin- 
ciples in operation. They will be dis- 
cussed later. 

753. Circuits for three-wire and two- 
wire multiple line equipment—While the 
circuit shown in Fig. 231 is perfectly 
adaptable for use with any of the three- 
wire multiple common battery local cir- 
cuits, provided the proper relay resist- 
ances are used, somewhat different ar- 
rangements are necessary when the local 
equipment is of the two-wire multiple 
common battery type. This is the case 
in all two-wire common battery multiple 
line circuits. The cut-off relay, or some 
coil occupying the corresponding position 
in the circuit, is a part of a conducting 
path from the common battery which is 
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Fig. 232. Simple Recording Toll Trunk for 
Multipled Recording Positions (2-Wire). 


bridged on one side of the talking cir- 
cuit. This, it will be remembered, is the 
principal point of divergence between 
two-conductor common battery local cir- 
cuits and three-conductor circuits. 

754. Operation of two-wire simple re- 
cording trunk circuit—In Fig. 232 is 
shown the circuit arrangement which may 
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be used for a toll recording trunk be- 
tween a two-wire common battery local 
office and multipled toll recording posi- 
tions. When the operator inserts the call- 
ing plug of a local cord pair in the trunk 
multiple jack, a path is created for the 
flow of current over the tip side of the 
local cord, the tip side of the trunk, at 
the local position, the sleeve side of the 
trunk at the recording position and the 
winding of the relay B, associated with 
the recording trunk. 

When the relay B, energized by the 
flow of current from the tip of the cord 
at the local position, operates its arma- 
ture, the energizing circuit is completed 
for the signal lamps associated with the 
recording trunk at all the recording toll 
positions. This circuit is traceable from 
the grounded side of the common battery 
through the normally-open contact, 1, of 
relay B the normally closed contact, 2, 
of relay C and the trunk signal lamps in 
multiple to the other terminal of the bat- 
tery. The calling local subscriber is con- 
nected at this stage with a recording 
trunk circuit which is multipled to all 
the recording positions and on which a 
signal is displayed at each. 

Any recording operator inserting a plug 
into the recording trunk jack in answer- 
ing the signal, will create a path for a 
flow of current from the ground terminal 
of the common battery through the winding 
of relay C, the sleeve of the trunk jack, 
the sleeve of the recording position cord, 
to the other terminal of the comon bat- 
tery. When this flow of current ener- 
gizes relay C, the operation of its arma- 
ture opens the energizing circuit of the 
trunk circuit lamps of all the recording 
positions at spring contact, 2, of relay C. 
At the same time the armature of relay 
C operates its spring contact, 3, creating 
a path for the flow of current from the 
grounded terminal of the common battery 
through the winding of relay C, relay 
contact, 3, now closed, one of the relay 
spring contacts of relay B, now closed, 
to the other terminal of the common bat- 
tery. 


755. Prevention of false signal before 
recording operators—The resulting flow 
of current will retain the armature of re- 
lay C in the operated position as long as 
relay B remains energized after the toll 
recording operator shall have withdrawn 
the plug from the trunk jack. This pro- 
vision, quite necessary in toll-recording 
trunks which are not multipled, is abso- 
lutely essential in the case of toll record- 
ing trunks multipled before several op- 
erators. Were it not for the continued 
energization of relay C in this way until 
relay B is de-energized by the withdrawal 
of the local operator’s plug from the 
trunk multiple, a false signal would be 
displayed before all of the recording oper- 
ators. 

The lamp signal circuit, with the ar- 
rangement shown, is held open at relay 
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contact, 2, after it has once been com- 
pleted by relay B, until relay B is again 
de-energized. In other words the display 
of a signal at a recording position on one 
of the trunk circuits means that a sec- 
ond signal cannot be displayed on the 
same trunk until the original call on the 
trunk has been taken care of and another 
call initiated by the local operator. The 
circuit shown in Fig. 232 with the proper 
relay resistances is suitable for use with 
any of the standard two-wire common 
battery local circuits except the one in 
which the differential line relay is em- 
ployed. 
(To be continued.) 
Apparent Occult Powers of the 
Telephone Company. 

Occasionally the special agent of a tele- 
phone company gets credit for occult 
powers which are only matters of co- 
incidence, helped out by the traffic de- 
partment’s records on toll tickets. Re- 
cently a subscriber objected to a certain 
toll item covering a call from himself at 
Kalamazoo to his office in St. Louis, the 
charge having been reversed. He stated 
that the line was noisy, he was frequently 
cut off, and there was much “confusion” 
on the wire. 

He tore his hair, and beat on the desk 
and did various other things that a crazy 
man would be expected to do, and wound 
up by saying it was nothing more or less 
than an outrage to ask him to pay for 
the service furnished on this particular 
call. 

The operator who handled the call had 
noted on the back of the ticket that it 
was monitored, and that the calling party 
was apparently intoxicated. After some 
hesitation, the special agent inquired if 
the subscriber might not have been to 
blame for his inability to get satisfac- 
tion. Hadn’t he, perhaps, had a pretty 
good time that day? 

The man’s eyes bulged from his head 
as he exclaimed, “Does the telephone 
company in St. Louis know that I was 
drunk in Kalamazoo on the twelfth of 
September?” and he beat the world’s 
record in making payment. 


Telephone Equipment for the 
Ayer, Mass., Cantonment. 

The New England Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. estimates that a 100 per cent. 
increase in the business of its Ayer, Mass., 
exchange will follow the completion of 
the cantonment which is being built to 
accommodate 37,800 troops of the new 
National Army. 

There are two private exchanges on 
the camp grounds, one being required by 
the contractor and the other by the mili- 
tary authorities. The former consists of 
a two-position vertical board and a four- 
position order board serving about 65 
local stations at present. From the con- 
tractor’s headquarters ten trunk lines are 








run to Ayer, one to Springfield, Mass., 
and two to Boston. 

The military switchboard is housed in 
a telephone exchange building 20 ft. wide 
by 84 ft. (6 m. by 25.6 m.) long, equipped 
with the usual comforts of a standard 
city exchange and provided with storage- 
battery service and rectifier charging 
equipment. A _ twelve-position board of 
the latest type is installed. 


The Demands of Washington for 
Emergency Telephone Service. 


Every resource of the nation’s big tele- 
phone system is being called wpon to 
meet the government’s demand, due to 
the overwhelming mass of work incident 
to entering the war. According to a re- 
cent Washington dispatch, it has taxed 
the eastern divisions of the American 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. beyond any- 
thing ever known before. Telephone 
girls have been imported from New 
York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Pitts- 
burgh, and other cities to handle the 
great increase. Switchboard equipment 
manufactured and ready for installation 
in other cities, has been diverted to 
Washington to meet the emergency and 
the demand has only just started. 

Within 24 hours after President Wil- 
son’s war address to Congress on April 
2, telephone traffic began jumping. The 
night of the war declaration, long dis- 
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tance traffic out of Washington, along 
with local traffic, “went crazy,” in the 
words of a traffic chief. That night a 
hurry call was sent to Baltimore for 
operators, and officials of the Washing- 
ton end of the system went into a war 
council. 

They had long before made plans to 
establish an additional exchange in the 
subscribers for connections which they 
downtown section of the city to care for 
the growing government traffic, but when 
the war broke there was no time to erect 
new plant buildings. The only thing to 
do was to utilize every spare inch of 
space in the big downtown exchange 
building. Workmen tore out restrooms 
and checking rooms and many other 
rooms that had been considered neces- 
sary before. Into these rooms was 
brought switchboard equipment, both 
new and old, from every available 
source. The Washington engineers heard 
of switchboard equipment bound for a 
Western city and promptly grabbed it. 

Then began the effort to get operators. 
Most of the girls who were brought to 
Washington were of an age which re- 
quired care. The telephone men engaged 
chaperons and began quartering the girls 
in boarding houses. The next step was 
to rent a big seminary building for use 
as operators’ quarters. 

Every day some government building 
switches to new quarters in the race for 
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accommodations in an over-crowded war 
capital. This means a change in tele- 
phone equipment. Very early the tele- 
phone engineers learned that when a 
government bureau ordered a telephone 
switchboard with 40 branch stations 
scattered through the building, there was 
a strong probability that within half a 
year that same bureau would need 100 
stations. That would mean that switch- 
boards would have to be torn out and 
replaced with larger ones. Now when a 
bureau orders so many stations, the tele- 
phone engineers estimate the probable 
growth of the bureau and supply plant 
equipment for future growth. 


District Meeting of Wisconsin 
State Telephone Association. 

A district meeting of the Wisconsin 
State Telephone Association was held re- 
cently at Beaumont Hotel Hall, Green 
Bay, Wis., and officers elected for that 
cistrict as follows: C. J. Jackson, of 
Seymour, president; C. J. Kirst, of Two 
Rivers, vice-president; Joseph Cooper, of 
Peshtigo, vice-president; E. P. Harley, of 
Coleman, vice-president; Charles Herm- 
sen of Oconto, secretary. 

Telephone rates were taken up and dis- 
cussed and many other matters of interest 
to good telephone service were talked 
over at length. J. E. Pratt, of Menomo- 
nee Falls, Wis., secretary of the state as- 
sociation, presided. 


Practical Subjects — Discussions 


How Telephone Companies and 
Employes Can Help in War. 

All of us are busy but we are neverthe- 
the lookout for some _ plan 
by which we can lend a helping hand in 
the great war, do it within our limited 
capacity, and get the greatest results. 

With these thoughts in mind in looking 
over my morning mail I found a letter 
from the Red Cross Society enclosing a 
small circular stating why my country 
needed me as a member and why I should 
try. to get others to join also. Realizing 
how grateful I should be to those who 
give up their home, friends, business, and, 
perhaps, their lives to protect me, my 
friends and my business, I resolved to 
do what I could to relieve their suffering 
so far as possible. Knowing that the Red 
Cross is the only agency chartered by 
Congress to offer relief in case of war, 
or any other great disaster, I gave my 
thoughts to promoting its cause. 

Having a great, broad-minded man in 
business with me, I proposed, and ob- 
tained his consent at once, that our com- 
pany pay the first year’s membership for 
every person employed or in any way 
connected with our organization. This, 
being only one dollar each, did not 
amount to a great sum, but it has put 


less on 


over one hundred more names on the 
roll of the Red Cross society and an un- 
limited energy that will bear further re- 
sults. 

Our girls, while they will be busy at 
their posts and pushing every message 
in connection with the war or any relief 
that is necessary, will always be on the 
alert for new members. There could not 
be selected from any walk of life girls 
who can and will be more untiring in 
watching and taking any opportunity to 
aid in adding new members to such a 
just cause. 

In looking over the circular sent me 


by the Red Cross Society, I saw the 
following comparison of memberships 
which gave my pride quite a sting: 
Japan, population.............. 40,000,000 
Red Cross membership...... 1,800,000 
Germany, population.......... 67,000,000 
Red Cross membership...... 1,400,000 
Russia, population............. 171,000,000 
Red Cross membership...... 1,200,000 
United States, population...... 100,000,000 
Red Cross membership...... 600,000 


Our country, with the least percentage 
of membership in a society that is doing 
wonderful work and getting such excel- 
lent results from the money spent, had 
given in 1906: 

The Japanese famine sufferers, $245,- 


000; to the Vesuvian earthquake sufferers 
$12,000; San Francisco earthquake suf- 
ferers $3,000,000; Chinese famine $300,- 
000; Russian famine $9,000; Cherry Mine 
disaster $94,000; Paris flood $45,000; 
Ohio and interstate storm and flood, and 
other disasters all over the world $2,- 
500,000. 

The amount given by the society made 
what we had done look so small that I 
thought of what might be done if all the 
Independent telephone companies of the 
United States, their officers, managers 
and employes, would make one big push 
at increasing the Red Cross membership. 
With 20,000 companies and their vast 
army of girls with their energy back of 
it, the figures would look quite different. 

Why not set the month of September 
to let the world know 


what the Inde- 





Send Your Interesting Photo- 
graphs to “Telephony.” 

If you have any photographs 
showing construction work, mo- 
tor trucks or trailers, good pole 
‘line views, or underground con- 
struction scenes, kindly forward 
them to the editorial department 
of “Telephony.” 
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pendent telephone companies of the 
United States can do! Each company 
advise TELEPHONY on or before the end 
of September how many members there 


are in each company and how many 
members have been received by their 
efforts. 

Olney, III. H. H. Knipe, Pres. 


Commercial Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
Unusual Exhibit of Lima Company 
During Centennial. 

A quite unusual telephone service dem- 
Lima 
(Ohio) Telephone & Telegraph Co. dur- 
ing the Allen County Centennial celebra- 
tion held last week, August 6 to ll. A 
taken 


onstration was presented by the 


complete operator’s position was 
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installing a complete section of one of its 
switchboard in one of the large windows 
of the Deisel Co. 

An expert operator was stationed there 
calls would 
been handled at the same board at head- 


to receive the which have 


quarters and there she made the same 
connections that would have been made 
at the main exchange. 

Officials of the Lima company state 


that the average answering time of the 
the time to the 
first ring back 12 seconds; the time until 
the called station answers 21 seconds, and 


operator is 2.6 seconds; 


the time to the busy signal 12.4 seconds. 

Some idea of the accuracy of the sys- 
tem now being used by the Lima com- 
pany may be had when it is known that 
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The Mountain Could Not Be Brought to Mahomet—fo a Regular Operating Switch- 


board Section Was Installed 


from the company’s central office and 
placed in actual operation in the Deisel 
Co.’s display window. The position was 
a part of the regular automanual equip- 
ment and the operator swiftly connected 
the regular subscribers as the calls came 
‘o her while hundreds of interested spec- 
tators watched her. 

The idea back of the origination of the 
scheme was a desire on the company’s 
part to keep “open house” during the 
centennial celebration. Realizing that the 
public could not well be accommodated at 
the central office without the work of the 
operators being more or less interfered 
with, the officers hit upon the scheme of 


in a Show Window in Lima, Ohio. 


out of 85,000 calls in a single day only 2 
per cent. of errors are made, due to both 
operators and subscribers. 

The exhibit in the 
not only interesting but it had an educa- 
tional value and just 
what the word 
when applied to the telephone business. 

The Times-Democrat of August 6 con- 
tained an attractive full page advertise- 
ment featuring this exhibit. The catch- 
lines read: “Eighth Wonder of the 
World. A Feature That Has Never Been 
Accomplished in the History of Inven- 
tions. A ‘Novel’ Exhibit by the Lima 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. in the Deisel 


Deisel store was 


served to show 


“service” actually means 
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Window, 
Street Entrance.” 


Co. Display Next to Market 


Sunshine and Shadows Along the 

Telephone Trail. 

By Well Clay. 

The midnight plaint of the lonely loon 
In mid-lake greets the waning moon. 
The whitened stubble of the fields 
Tells of bounteous harvest yields. 
The rustling rows of field corn stand, 
A promise of food for all the land. 
Each day to south the sun descends; 
The day is shortened on both ends. 


The farmer starts again to plough, 

The apples ripen on the bough. 
Blackbirds in huge flocks abound 

Again the time is rolling round 

When to the southward they must go 
And leave this land to ice and snow. 
The seasons seem to go so fast 

They're scarcely here before they're past. 
pic- 


Nature shows 


tures but her 


Dame some pretty 
fast that 


in the details of 


reels go so one 
scarce gets time to take 
any one picture before it merges into an- 
The 


weather complaints is scarcely out of our 


other. sound of one brand of 


are greeted with the ones 
It’s al- 


cars before we 
fitting the 


ways too hot, or 


season just coming in. 
too cold, or something 
all the time. 

It is a mystery to me why some people 
seem to be satisfied in taking up a large 
share of their time dis(cussing) the 
weather when there seems to be so much 
more interesting and profitable to be done. 

There 
which is more fruitless than the weather 


appears to be but one subject 
as a topic of discussion—and that is try- 
ing to convince a lineman that he has lost 
dead 


which are missing. He is 


positive at all times that he put them in the 


tools 


rig before starting for home, and he never 


owns up to losing them. I| have never 
had a lineman who lost a tool yet, but our 
annual expenditures for that line of sup- 
plies remains about the same while the 
stock on hand is as meager as ever. 

I presume thousands of dollars’ worth 
of tools are lost every year in the tele- 
phone business and as many more are 
borrowed by perfectly honest and well- 
meaning people who forget to return them 
until they forget to whom they belong. 
You may lock—you may bar your doors 
as you will—but tools still disappear. 

In line with missing tools, and an item 
probably worse, is the habit many line- 
men have of always working with tools 
that are dull or unsuited for the job on 
lineman’s hatchet is 


hand. The average 


as dull as a wooden Indian's intellect be- 


cause he always forgets to sharpen it 
when he has the time and when he needs 
hasn’t the time. A 


the storeroom could be used to advantage 


it, he good stone in 
by most linemen on rainy days, but how 
few companies have such an article! In 
many cases where a stone of the old style 
pattern is installed, the men do not use 
it because they 
power it requires to operate it. 


dislike the style motive 
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You remember when father used to 
sharpen the scythe at noontime in the 


days of long ago and you were the 
dynamo? How hard he used to bear on 


and what an irksome job it was, to be 
sure. Well, the proposition is still the 
same, except in places where small emery 
stones are in use and they are much easier 
to manipulate. 

One is more apt to spoil the edge of a 
tool by burning where an emery stone is 
used than when the common grindstone 
is the medium, but with care a hatchet 
can be given a good edge in a few min- 
utes. Then, by finishing off with an oil 
stone, you will have a tool that will be 
of some service to you when you are up 
a tree trying to lop off a limb with one 
hand while holding on with the other. 
Most of the chopping which is done by 
linemen, in the course of their tree trim- 
ming on repair jobs, is done at a disad- 
vantage, in most cases, so why add the 
handicap of a dull tool? 

A dull hatchet and a dull saw detract 
at least one-third to one-half from the 
possible achievements of a lineman in a 
day’s labor—other tools in proportion, A 
pair of connectors which has been used 
for years and has the holding holes all 
worn off at the edge, is a poor tool to 
use where good work is expected, for 
oftentimes the wire will slip after one has 
made a few turns. The result is a poor 
job to say nothing of a weaker one in 
most cases. 

Dull shovels, too, are not the best things 
in the world to dig holes with. Where 
the lineman or “groundhog” whe last 
used them has left a sample on them of 
the soil of the last hole he dug, they are 
“worser yet,” as one of my men once 
said. Out in the rain a time or two with 
no care, soon makes a bright new shovel 
look like a relic of ancient times, while 
a little care, a little oil and a good file to 
touch its edge up once in a while makes 
a tool which will give service for years. 
I have seen shovels which were well 
taken care of last so long that the blades 
were worn thin and much shorter—it hap- 
pens that this was never about a tele- 
phone company’s storehouse. 


Sometimes the shovel handle is broken 
by the man leaning too hard on it along 
towards noon, or the blade splits from 
improper prying against a stone or root, 
but mostly it is Old Lady Misuse that 
maketh the heart of the hardware man 
glad and his bank book fat. 

Another thing which I have heard 
has happened with some companies, is 
that the users of tools did think of taking 
better care of their tools but when they 
came in at quitting time, they were hun- 
gry and tired and put the job off until 
morning. In the morning, they were 
going to do that little thing but they 
overslept and were a few minutes late on 
the job. The boss, too, was in a hurry to 
get them out to the work, so they left it 
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until some other time. By the time they 
had time, a little more rust or dullness 
wouldn’t hurt, so they let it slide. 

The other day I was wondering how 
much telephone companies could save 
during the war if every man and every 
tool were used and usable up to a maxi- 
mum of capacity. I believe every com- 
pany could save a nice dividend out of 
this lost motion department by reclaim- 
ing, as it were, useless endeavor. 

What I mean by useless endeavor is that 
motion which makes a man strike twice 
to cut off a limb with a dull tool where 
one would have been adequate if the tool 
had been sharp. In like manner the state- 
ment and stamp which is used to notify 
some subscriber in arrears that his check 
would be appreciated and which does not 
bring in the money, is lost endeavor. The 
ring which does not get central is lost en- 
deavor, unless the subscriber needs the 
exercise. 

The dry batteries which last only 
half their allotted time are, to a certain 
extent, lost endeavor, as the current flows 
while someone is merely rubbering, and 
performs no useful service. It is worse 
than the water which flows over the dam, 
while the wheel is idle, for the surplus 
water can be used again by mills or crops 
below, but the spent battery juice com- 
eth not back again to runneth along the 
wires. 

Wasted labor is like spilled gasoline. It 
gets neither company, laborer, nor car any- 
where but costs just the same as energy 
which has been used to the last extreme 
possibility. 

The telephone man who thinks that the 
limit has been reached in the matters of 
retrenchments and efficiency will learn 
different soon. 

APHORISM: 
the sharpest tools. 


The laziest men need 


Then and Now—Some Interesting 
Figures as to Costs. 


A card, issued by the Wilson Tele- 
phone Co., of Wilson, Kans., to acquaint 
its patrons with the facts relative to in- 
creasing prices, is published below. It 
tells the story in a most interesting fash- 
ion. 

The following conversation took place 
in Indiana, but it can be duplicated in 
Kansas with corn retailing at $1.10, 
wheat at $1.85, fat cattle on foot at 


$11.25, hogs live weight $11.25, home-. 


grown potatoes at $2.50, eggs at 35 cents, 
and farmers’ butter at 3 pounds for $1. 

“Good morning, Si.” 

“Good morning, Hi.” 

“T say, Si, what is the price of that 
wagon over yonder?” 

“Ninety dollars, Hi.” 

“Ninety dollars! Why, my father 
bought the same wagon 30 years ago for 
$60.” 

“Ves, Si, he did, and he bought it of 
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me. But as money was scarce at that 
time and I wanted some corn, your fa- 
ther delivered me 300 bushels of corn in 
payment for the $60 wagon. I can use 
more corn right at this time, and I will 
make the same trade with you today as 
I did with your father some 30 years 
ago on the very same wagon, and will 


give you in addition to the wagon 
oy arev aah eek asta etek basen $90.00 
One White Lily electric washer 
ere eee ee 75.00 
Electric fixtures for your house 
MN NE Sscaccscsnncnsscss 75.00 
ee, 5.00 
MEE GON eevsncusvnawess 15.00 
Electric neuralgia heating pad 7.50 
Thermos bottles and lunch kit 
SOP WOME DMED ooo ccsccsicnss 10.00 
Three Red Seal batteries test- 
ee” er 1.00 
Your telephone rent paid in 
advance one year .......... 12.00 
An extension telephone to your 
MOI, GME FORE occccdescscs 5.00 
Electric flashlights for your 
WONG EOF ccc ccdesccoves 5.00 
Cut flowers for every holiday 
SS errr ere re 10.50 
100 good Havana cigars for 
special occaSiOns .........+. 8.50 
And to apply on increased tele- 
phone rent, in case the public 
utilities commission decides 
the telephone is essential to 
your comforts, and entitled 
to the same _ consideration, 
when figuring the high cost 
2 | A ee eee 10.5 


The present purchasing power 
of 300 bushels of corn. .$330.00.” 

This may sound egotistical, but we 
cannot resist the temptation to compare 
these interesting figures and show the 
reason for the high cost of living, the 
high cost of labor and naturally the high 
cost of material which of necessity must 
increase the cost to the consumer. 
Pretty interesiing figures, eh? 


Case of “Open” Caused by Rats 
Cutting Wires. 


Recently we had a case where interior 
telephone wire was cut by rats. The tele- 
phone connected over this wire went 
bad. The line from the office end test- 
ed open; from the telephone it tested 
short. The rats had peeled off the in- 
sulation, cut both wires and the ends 
came together, thus producing a dead 
short. 

This wire ran through a partition in- 
side of the dwelling and was not pro- 
tected by tubes. We have had wires 


bared of insulation before, but this is 
the only instance in which the wires 
themselves were cut by rats. 
B. L. Fisher, Manager, 
Franklin County Telephone Co. 
Rocky Mount, Va. 








Biographical and Personal Notes 


Sosthenes Pehn, president of the 
Porto Rico General Telephone Co. and 
one of the leading citizens of the island, 
has accepted a captain’s commission in 
the U. S. Signal Reserve Corps. With 
his brother, he directs many Porto Rican 
business enterprises. 


W. L. Ford, general superintendent 
oi the Murphysboro Telephone Co. and 
the Perry County Telephone Co., Carbon- 
dale, Ill., was born at Hillview, IIl., Feb- 
ruary 22, 1878. He secured his education 
in the common schools in Hillview and 
York College, at York, Neb. 

Entering the telephone business just 
after leaving college, Mr. Ford has held 
the positions of special agent for the Cen- 
tral Union Telephone Co. and manager 
of the Whiteliall, Carrollton and Rood- 
house exchanges. For several years he 
owned interest in and operated exchanges 
at Hillview and Patterson, Ill. In 1910 
he was appointed to his present position 
of general superintendent for the Mur- 
physboro Telephone Co. and the Perry 
County Telephone Co., which companies 
are at present operating 39 exchanges. 

Mr. Ford is a man of considerable 
forcefulness, of a lively disposition, and 
good on stirring up enthusiasm. He is 
practical, energetic, a good executive and 
an excellent mixer. 

He has been active in state association 
affairs and has also attended many of the 
national association conventions. He is 

















W. L. Ford. 


an Elk, a Modern Woodman and a mem- 
ber of the Carbondale Chamber of Com- 
merce. 

Charles H. Button, until last May 
secretary, treasurer and general manager 
of the Lebanon Mutual Telephone Co., 
Lebanon, Ore., is a native of Michigan. 


His education in the high school at Pon- 
tiac was later supplemented by an elec- 
trical course with the International Cor- 
respondence School. 


Entering the telephone field in August, 

















Charles H. Button. 


1901, as night operator for the Manistique 
Telephone Co., Manistique, Mich., he was 
later advanced to the position of manager. 
In June, 1906, he became associated with 
the Home Independent Telephone Co., at 
LaGrande, Ore., in the capacity of field 
superintendent of Union county. 
Returning to Michigan in May, 1909, 
Mr. Button took a position as superin- 
tendent of plant for the Alpena Mutual 
3enefit Telephone Co., of Alpena, Mich. 
In March, 1911, he again went to La 
Grande, Ore., to the consoli- 
dation of the plants of the Pacific Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. and the Home 
independent Telephone Co. in Union and 
Wallowa counties, with the 
Home Independent Telephone Co., of La 
Grande, in the capacity of construction 
superintendent until June, 1913. 


assist in 


remaining 


He then purchased the controlling stock 
of the Lebanon Mutual Telephone Co., of 
Lebanon, Ore., directing its management, 
until May 1 of this year, when he sold 
his interest in the company. After trav- 
eling in the East for some time, Mr. But- 
ton expects to enter the telephone busi- 
ness again. Mr. Button is one of the 
many young men who have come to the 
front in the Independent field through 
energy, earnestness and persistence, com- 
bined with stability of character and a 
pleasing personality. 

He is a member of the Oregon Inde- 
pendent Telephone Association, the Elks 
and Masonic lodges. 


3 


wu 


Captain Terry W. Allen, who is now 


in the signal officers’ training camp at 
Leon Springs, Texas, in a recent letter to 
TELEPHONY the 


Cap- 


writes interestingly of 
training being given at the camp. 
tain Allen says: 

“We are working 16% hours a day and 
have had weather. We get 
good things to eat and I like the work 
very well. 


fairly cool 


The sad part of the matter is 
that these fine groups of men will soon 
be cannon fodder. It is fearful to think 
of the cost that this war will bring, but 
then there must be such periods to make 
people realize that it is a vain nation that 
gets no jolts. We are drilling every day 
and then some.” 

Carl Dyvig, manager and owner of 
the Inwood Telephone Co., Inwood, Iowa, 
is a native of that town. About 1900 he 
built the first rural telephone lines in that 
pert of the country, the lines being strung 
cn barbed wire 
built the 
which he 


fences. A year later he 
exchange at Inwood, of 


is, and always has been, sole 


local 
owner. He has at present 190 telephones 
in a place with a population of about 750. 

Prior to entering the telephone busi- 


ness, Mr. Dyvig was for a number of 
years engaged in the jewelry business 
and from 1890 to 1895 was a telegraph 


operator. He is an extremely hard work- 

er, practical, and a good business man. 
He has taken an active interest 

affairs of the 


in the 


Iowa Independent Tele- 

















Carl Dyvig. 


phone Association, of which he has been 
a member for the past ten years. 

From 1898 to 1904 Mr. Dyvig was city 
clerk and from 1908 to 1910 he was sec- 
retary Club. 


Wood- 


of the Inwood Commercial 
He is a member of the Modern 
men of America. 











Financial Statements and Reports 


Annual Reports of Telephone Companies in Various Sections of the Country, 
Covering Operations During the Past Year—Officers Selected for Ensuing 
Year—I. C. C. Summary of Reports of Class A Companies for February 


Pennsylvania Company Completes 
Its Tenth Year. 

A statement of the financial condition 
of the Perry County Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co., of Landisburg, Pa. as of 
December 31, 1916, has recently been 
Owing to the fact that the com- 
pany’s year formerly ended March 1, but 
has now been changed to conform to the 
calendar year, the report covers a period 
of 10 months instead of 12. 

The assets and liabilities are given as 
follows: 


issued. 





ASSETS 

EER ere he: Pe eee $48,686 
Stock in other companies........ 5,500 
Cash in reserve fund............. 500 
ee ee 2,718 
Wire rental advanced............. 91 
Outstanding rentals ............. 1,096 

NNER. edd nintnnaxetdass eee eee ; $98,591 

LIABILITIES. 

NS ee eer ery $38,100 
Depreciation invested in plant..... 9,635 
RSE Pe re be er rn ere ee 2,300 
pe | ree 81 
Toll due Bell Telephone Co....... 181 
CINE WM ia. sae waned wake wieea 694 
IE Goa ais Gisaaieas ar diare sore 7,600 

RR errr eT: $58,591 


The company which was organized in 
March, 1907, has seven exchanges in op- 
eration and 947 telephones. 

Its officers are: R. J. Makibbin, presi- 
dent and general manager; J. M. Moose, 
vice-president; J. C. Waggoner, secre- 
tary, and J. R. Wilson, treasurer. 

The directors are: R. J. Makibbin, of 
Green Park; J. M. Moose, of Anderson- 
burg; J. C. Waggoner, of Landisburg; 
J. M. Stambaugh, of Elliottsburg, and 
E. E. Briner. 


Annual Statement Shows Good 
Financial Condition. 


The annual statement of the Groton- 
Ferney Mutual Telephone Co., Groton, 
S. D., for the year ending June 1, 1917, 
shows gross earnings of $16,332 as against 
$15,452 for the previous year. The 
maintenance and traffic expense for the 
year, however, was $1,680 greater than 
the preceding year so that the net oper- 
ating revenue was $800 less than for the 
year ending in June, 1916. $2,590 were 
set aside for depreciation, 10 per cent. 
dividends paid and $145 carried to the 
surplus. 

The company has a depreciation reserve 
of $22,537 and a surplus of $14,255. The 
officers are: John A. Cole, president: 
Wm. Knoepsel, vice-president; and J. 
Wilson, secretary-treasurer. 

It has a neat cottage or bungalow type 


office in Groton which is shown in the 
accompanying illustration. 
The comparative statements of earn- 
ings for 1916 and 1917 follow: 
1917. 1916. 
Gross earnings eevee ee 16,332 $15,452 
Operating expense ac- 
counts— ; 
Traffic expense. ..$3,830 
Maintenance ex- 





pense . 3,913 7,743 6,063 
Net operating revenue....$ 8,589 $ 9,389 
General expense. . $2,694 . 
TASES boctccesscs G8 
Depreciation . 2,590 
Uncollectable ac- 
countsand notes 291 6,121 5,129 





...e-- 2,468 $ 4,260 
2,323 2,295 


Carried to surplus........$ 


Net earnings 
Dividend 








145 $ 1,965 





Annual Reports Filed by Nebraska 
Telephone Companies. 

A number of Independent telephone 
companies have filed their annual reports 
for the year ending June 30, 1917, with 
the Nebraska State Railway Commis- 
sion. The Farmers’ Home of Shelton, 
with its 30 per cent. dividend declared, 
leads the list of money-making enter- 
prises. A number of the companies have 
disregarded entirely the matter of setting 
aside a depreciation reserve. In the fol- 
lowing summaries the expense account 


includes the actual amount spent for 
maintenance: 
Scotia—capital stock, $4,710; gross 


earnings, $4,032; gross expenses, $3,165; 
passed to surplus, $800; telephones, 155 
farm and 110 town; total, 265. 


The Groton Exchange Building of the Groton-Ferney Mutual Telephone Co., Groton, S. D. 


The balance sheet for the same date 











is: 
ASSETS. 
1917. 1916. 
Fixed capital installed 
5 veer rr cere $51,793 $49,472 
re ee re 4,300 2,000 
Personal property......... 686 620 
Cimce fixtures............. 710 303 
Bills. receivable. ........... 441 258 
Accounts receivable ...... ree 90 
Telephone rent due....... 2,012 2,642 
Certificates of deposit..... wesc) §=6 OO 
Material and supplies..... 626 351 
"ee eee 179 234 
MER. .cctnustennvatos y $60,747 $57,970 
LIABILITIES, . 
ee eee rer re $23,225 $22,950 
Telephone rent prepaid.... 730 930 
Depreciation reserve....... 22,537 19,981 
Rey ere 14,255 - 14,109 
| rer 4 eens: $60,747 $57,970 


Staplehurst—gross earnings, $4,638; 
expenses, $2,953; to surplus, $1,685. 

Leigh—capital stock, $7,600; gross 
earnings, $5,588; expenses, $3,764; divi- 
dends paid, $912; telephones, 148 farm 
and 144 town, total 292. 

Union Valley—capital stock, $3,220; 
gross earnings, $1,938; 10 per cent. divi- 
dend paid, $322; telephones, 177 farm. 

C. E. Campbell, owner of Waterloo ex- 
change—capital invested, $21,662; earn- 
ings, $5,352; expenses, $3,268; withdrawn 
from business, $2,084; telephones, farm 
223, town 153; total, 373. 

Farmers & Merchants, Ragan—capital 
stock, $3,550; earnings, $1,432; expenses, 


$1,372.78; telephones, farm 92, town 44, 
total 136. 
Farmers’ Home of Shelton—capital 
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i KELLOGG — SWITCHBOARD AND SUPPLY COMPANY 
vy MACHINE BOLTS OR CROSS- 5. ww 

—_ ce |Sthelg' ARM THROUGH BOLTS Eek 
" 4x8 No. 14 gauge 39.00 | Lose than 100 | 10010250 to 1000 
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* 7 mn a ee saxo 9.64] 1116 | 
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Head me } 16.88 
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j Sat. Nod —— Tee | eee 20.88 
j Page 11 j Per 100 | Per 100 | 3 14.88 
uy Fi % “E feet I 5 15.81 
1x1 Bxix 5 feet long Tew | Tw 62 8 
H x1 ty | 120.00 | * So:60 5.17 16.75 
| 332.00 | 109.20 17.09 | 19.88 17.75 
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22 3 200 
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Net Price List, F. O. B., Chicago. 





Construction Material Ordering Made Easy 
With Kellogg Net Price List 


The August issue of our net price list will be off the press 
and ready for distribution in a few days. 


It is illustrated throughout, priced and atranged for easy 
ordering. A complete catalogue in itself. 


Kellogg quality and Kellogg service are behind every one 
of these price lists. 


Write now for your copy. It will save you time and money. 


Ask for No. 101 Price List. 


KELLOGG SWITCHBOARD & SUPPLY COMPANY 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


BRANCH OFFICES: KANSAS CITY, MO., SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
Columbus, Ohio, 409 Huntington Bank Building 


The Only Exclusive Telephone Supply House 
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stock, $10,000; value of property, $31,- 
127; earnings, $16,357; expenses, $10,026; 
dividends paid, 30 per cent. or $3,000; 
telephones, farm 302, city 282, total 557. 

Antelope County Mutual—capital, $9,- 
900; earnings, $5,062; expenses, $4,039; 
telephones, farm 214, town 199, total 413. 

Rulo Independent—capital stock, $3,- 
400; earnings, $2,235; expenses, $2,184; 
telephones, farm 51, town 107, total 158. 

Milburn & Anselmo—value of prop- 
erty, $24,185; earnings, $7,263; expenses, 
$4,694; dividends, $2,359; telephones, 
farm 415, town 171, total 586. 

Skeedee, St. Edwards—capital stock, 
$9,650; earnings, $4,245; expenses, $2,710; 
passed to surplus, $789; telephones, farm 
234, town 151, total 385. 

Gage County Independent—capital 
stock, $12,000; earnings, $9,074; expenses, 
$5,779; dividends paid, $1,235; passed to 
surplus, $1,907; telephones, farm 452, 
town 156, total 608. 

Kenesaw—capital stock, $9,925; earn- 
ings, $5,759; expenses, $4,868; dividends 
paid, 8 per cent., $794; telephones, farm 
194, town 146, total 340. 

Diller—capital stock, $19,000; earnings, 
$9,497; expenses, $5,289; dividends 
paid, 8 per cent., $1,520; passed to sur- 
plus, $1,912; telephones, farm 411, town 
112, total 523. 

Arlington—capital stock, $18,685; earn- 
ings, $9,498; expenses, $6,655; passed to 


TELEPHONY 


passed to surplus, $557; total number of 
telephones, 1,928. 

Arcadia, owned by J. L. Wait—value, 
$19,476; earnings, $5,952; expenses, $5,- 
907; passed to surplus, $46; telephones, 
farm 219, town 146, total 367. 

Battle Creek—capital stock, $9,200; 
earnings, $5,907; expenses, $4,694; divi- 
dends paid, 10 per cent., $920; passed to 
surplus, $213; telephones, farm 242, town 
180, total 422. 

Lawrence—capital stock, $10,000; earn- 
ings, $5,904; expenses, $3,491; dividends 
paid, 15 per cent., $1,500; passed to sur- 
plus, $624; telephones, farm 241, town 
136, total 377. 

Ulysses—capital stock, $13,000; earn- 
ings, $4,724; expenses, $2,832; dividends 
paid, 15 per cent., $1,950; telephones, 
farm 241, town 144, total 385. 

Upland—capital stock, $6,040; earn- 
ings, $3,654; expenses, $2,663; dividends 
paid, 15 per cent., $906; passed to sur- 
plus, $14; telephones, farm 174, town 
106, total 280. 

Amherst—capital stock, $9,880; 
ings, $3,397; expenses, $1,434; dividends 
paid, $1,428; passed to surplus, $486; 
telephones, farm 216, town 50, total 266. 

Cozad—capital stock, $8,900; earnings, 
$6,931; expenses, $5,946; dividends paid, 
$801; passed to surplus, $85.55; tele- 
phones, town 230. 

Wray—capital stock, $26,380; earnings, 


earn- 
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penses, $17,056; dividends paid, $1,435; 
passed to surplus, $2,879; telephones, 
farm 723, town 491, total 1,214. 

Loup Valley—capital stock, $4,040; 
earnings, $4,099; expenses, $2,768; tele- 
phones, farm 205, town 227, total 432. 

Cedar County Farmers—capital stock, 
$9,550; earnings, $12,515; expenses, $6,- 
913; set aside for depreciation, $1,467; 
passed to surplus, $1,692; telephones, 
farm 367, town 395, total 772. 

Farmers of Red Cloud—capital stock, 
$4,512; earnings, $6,049; expenses, $4,464; 
passed to surplus, $1,377; telephones, 
town 220. 

Farmers Union of Creighton—capital 
stock, $3,290; earnings, $5,036; expenses, 
$3,772; dividends, $664; passed to sur- 
plus, $653; telephones, farm 246, town 
75, total 321. 

Madison County Farmers—capital 
stock, $13,150; earnings, $7,117; expenses, 
$4,859; dividends paid, $653; passed to 
surplus, $1,373; telephones, farm 267, 
town 91, total 358. 

Maxwell-Brady—value, $17,384; earn- 
ings, $5,736; expenses, $3,921; passed to 
surplus, $772; telephones, farm 227, town 
147, total 371. 


Class A and B Companies Report 
Increased Business. 

Sixty class A and B telephone com- 

panies report to the Interstate Commerce 





























surplus, $2,359; telephones, farm 340; $20,243; expenses, $17,680; passed to sur- Commission for February that their com- 
town 160, total 500. plus, $471; telephones, farm 220, town pany stations numbered 7,340,257 com- 
Southeast Nebraska—capital stock, 606, total 826. pared with 6,603,777 for the same month 
$68,666; earnings, $32,828; expenses, Nuckolls County Independent—capital last year. Their revenues were $24,922,283 
$24,655; held for depreciation, $7,377; stock, $23,917; earnings, $21,931; ex- compared with $21,737,651; expenses, 
For the month of February. For the two months ending with February. 
Increase Increase 
(or decrease) (or decrease) 
Ratio Ratio 
Per Per 
Item. 1917. 1916. Amount. Cent. 1917. 1916. Amount. Cent. 
Number of company stations in service 
3. f§ eee eer ere 7,340,257 es | 6 i EE oe kGnad GkbaKaR ek gan wwe 
Revenues : 
Subscribers’ station revenues.......... $16,721,400 $14,768,989 $1,962,411 13.3 $33,383,607 $29,513,210 $3,869,857 13.1 
Public pay station revenues............ 1,223,925 1,096,043 128,882 118 2,690,907 2,320,032 370,876 16.0 
Miscellaneous exchange service revenues 260,898 222,459 38,439 17.3 524,496 453,002 71,494 15.3 
I oa u dua ned dacee as ewnks 5,849,407 4,920,593 928.814 18.9 12,205,971 10,131,122 2,074,849 20.5 
Miscellaneous toll line revenues........ 602,276 492 646 109,630 22.3 1,200,740 998,315 202,425 20.3 
Sundry miscellaneous revenues......... 240,666 229,812 30,823 13.4 519,821 465,706 54,116 11.6 
Licensee revenue—Cr.............c00e- 992,774 852,666 140,103 16.4 1,949,293 1,679,091 270,307 16.1 
Licensee revenue—Dr...............00. 989,052 834,527 154,505 13.5 1,913,212 1,648,172 295,046 17.2 
a operating revenues............ $24,922,223 $21,737,651 $3,184,632 14.7 $50,531,182 $43,912,306 $6,618,876 15.1 
xpenses : 
Depreciation of plant and equipment...$ 4,579,898 $ 4,022,543 $ 557,385 13.2 $ 9,137,328 $ 8,019,826 $1,117,512 13.2 
All other maintenance................. 3,182,479 2,670,842 511,637 19.2 6,515,929 5,405,612 1,109,316 20.5 
ce 5,128,454 4,282,349 846,105 19.8 10,459,091 8,604,645 1,854,446 21.6 
Commercial expenses .............000. 2,401,185 2,123,956 277,197 13.1 4,877,506 4,324,099 553,407 12.8 
General and miscellaneous expenses.... 1,107,730 994,472 113,258 114 2,183,953 1,999,317 184,636 9.2 
Telephone operating expenses........... $16,399,746 $14,094,164 $2,305,582 16.4 $33,175,817 $28,354,600 $4,819,317 17.0 
Net telephone operating revenues....... $ 8,522,537 $ 7,643,487 $879,050 11.3 $17,357,365 $15,557,806 $1,799,559 11.6 
Other operating revenues................ 1,320 1,435 *115 *8.0 2,648 2,733 *85 -*3.1 
Other operating expenses................ 1,406 1,031 375 = 36.6 2,662 2,166 496 22.9 
Uncollectable operating revenues......... 119,251 143,740 *24.489 *17.0 244,843 294,121 *49 278 *16.6 
Taxes assignable to operations........... 1,562,045 1,220,824 344,221 282 3,107,423 2,456,093 651,330 26.5 
Oe uc crchwskedaedobneens $6,838,165 $6,279,327 $558,828 89 $14,005,085 $12,808,159 $1,196,926 9.3 
*Decrease. 











Summary of Monthly Reports of Class 


A Telephone Companies for February, 1917, and for Two Months Ended with February. 
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Trouble Detectives! | 


PIGNOLET Portable Testing Meters will 1lo- 
cate any kind of trouble besides measuring 
volts and amperes; will also determine re- 
sistance of coils, lines, ringers, etc. 

















VOLTMETERS J 
AMM™METERS , 
VOLT-AMMETERS y 
Suppose you let us send you a copy yy j 
of the PIGNOLET Catalogue. It’s a 
Yy 
Yj 
Wf 
Uy; 
Uj 
y 4 
L. M. PIGNOLET Uys 
80 Cortlandt Street New York U7 


Meda! Panama-Pacific International Exposition 
























# OUR EXTRA HEAVY DOUBLE 
|) GALVANIZED WIRE INSURES 


HIGHEST EFFICIENCY. 

LONGEST LIFE. 

LOWEST COST OF UPKEEP. 
It’s easy to determine, TEST IT. 


As wire will test best, so also will 
it last best and give better satisfac- 
tion while it lasts. 

We guarantee our wire to conform 
with all standard specifications as 
well as to be satisfactory to the pur- 
chaser. 


IT’S THE ONE BEST PROVEN 
BY TEST.—TRY IT. 


Handled by most representation 
jobbers and supply houses. 


Write for samples, test and com- 








INDIANA STEEL & WIRE COMPANY 
MUNCIE INDIANA U.S. A. 







Johns-Manville 
FIBRE CONDUIT 











The Duct That 
Spares the Cable 


When you pull your cable through Johns- 
Manville Fibre Conduit there are no knife- 
edge cement drippings at the duct joints 
to cut and score the cable and weaken its 
insulation—no offset sections to choke 
pullway. 


Johns-Manville Fibre Conduit comes to you ready 
tolay. Joints are smooth, tight-fitting, and self- 
aligning because turned by unerring machines; no 
burlap or cement required for making up. 


And it spares the cable, too, through years of 
service — resists heat, prevents electrolysis and 
keeps out the ground water. Cheap to handle and 
to lay, light, strong, tight, durable— Johns-Manville 
Fibre Conduit is the one logical material for your 
underground ducts. 


Let us send you the new booklet on Johns- 
Manville Fibre Conduit. 


Jouns- 


ANVILLE 
SERVICE 


Serves More People in More Ways Than Any 
Other Institution of Its Kind in the World 





NEW YORK CITY 
10 Factories - Branches in 55 Large Cities 
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$16,399,746 against $14,094,164, leaving 
net revenues of $8,522,537 against $7,- 
643,487. The operating income after pay- 
ing taxes, etc., was $6,838,165, compared 
with $6,279,327. 

For two months ending with February, 
the revenues were $50,531,183 compared 
with $43,912,306 last year; expenses $33,- 
173,817 against $28,364,500; an increase 
of . $4,819,317, or 17 per cent. The net 
revenues were $17,257,365 against $15,- 
557,806 for the same period last year. 
The operating income was $14,005,085 
compared with $12,808,159, an increase of 
9.3 per cent. 

In the accompanying table are given 
the figures for the various revenues and 
expenses. 


Austin, Minn., Company Reports 
Increase in Subscribers. 

The subscribers’ list of the Interstate 
Telephone & Telegraph Co., of Austin, 
Minn., now contains over 2,000 names. 
On July 15 there were 2,014 telephones 
in service. Of this 607 are installed in 
farm dwellings. 

The Interstate company also has con- 
nections with the Four Corner Telephone 
Co., of Oakland, the Farmers’ Telephone 
Co., of Moscow, and the Corning Tele- 
phone Co., of Corning. Their combined 
subscribers’ list amounts to 150 tele- 
phones. The service of these combined 
installations covers the rural district 
tributary to Austin. 


Weather Reports to Be Telephoned 
Farmers on Saturdays. 


To enable telephone subscribers in 
rural communities to have weather fore- 
casts a week in advance the weather 
bureau at Washington, D. C., has ar- 
ranged to telegraph its weekly fore- 
casts issued on Saturday for the week 
beginning Sunday to about 250 of the 
principal rural telephone companies 
throughout the 13 principal grain growing 
states. 

They are to be distributed over the 
lines of the telephone companies about 
noon every Saturday and will tell the 
coming week’s weather and temperature. 


District Meetings Scheduled to Be 
Held in Texas. 


Six district meetings have been 
scheduled to be held by the Texas Inde- 
pendent Telephone Association during the 
month of September, as follows: 

Austin, Tuesday, September 11. 

Temple, Thursday, September 13. 

Brownwood, Friday, September 14. 

Tyler, Tuesday, September 18. 

Waco, Thursday, September 20. 

Greenville, Friday, September 21. 

It is expected that each member of the 
association attend the meeting nearest 
him, and urge every non-member to be 
present. 
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Why Every Company Should be a 


Member of Our Association 
By E. C. Kast 


Judging from the many good reasons 
given in the articles that have appeared 
in the pages of TELEPHONY since last 
February, as to why every Independent 
telephone company should be a member 
cof the United States Independent Tele- 
phone Association, it would seem almost 
impossible at this late day to locate any 
real live company that is not a member, 
unless its manager has not read these 
articles, for surely all live companies 
subscribe to this magazine. 


We must and no doubt do realize that 
there are some companies who cannot now 
see the advantages derived from joining 
either the national or affiliated state asso- 
ciations. Such companies are too easily 
influenced by so-called Independent Bell 
agents or representatives of that organi- 
zation and anyone who is not a supporter 
of the A. T. & T. and W. E. companies 
must always be prepared to listen to their 
talk, with due allowance. 

A good listener will usually prosper, 
but why be influenced by what these peo- 
ple tell you? In some of these cases 
personal solicitation, mixed with sledge- 
hammer blows, will make an impression 
deep enough to bring forth membership, 
Lut as a rule they are hopeless. 

No further reasons need be advanced 
to convince even the most skeptical that 
co-operation in any line of business is 
essential to success, and that an organiza- 
tion like the United States Independent 
Telephone Association, built upon broad 
lines, can accomplish great good for In- 
dependent telephony in this country. 

Its field of usefulness extends in many 
ways and some one way at least wil! 
reach every company that is a member. 
Particularly now, during the present 
crisis, it is very important that the smaller 
companies become members, regardless of 
the fact that they are or are not mem- 
bers of their state associations. Upon 
the one we look for aid in national or 
interstate matters, while the other is ex- 
pected to devote its energies almost ex- 
clusively to state and local, or intrastate 
matters. 

This war with Germany will probably 
last longer than many people anticipate, 
and vast sums of money will be required 
to finance it properly. Congress will be 
called upon from time to time to devise 
ways and means in which the required 
amounts are to be raised and how best 
to apportion the tax to be levied. The 
telephone companies must be and are 


willing to stand their share—the burden 
will be heavy—but they want this amount 
as equally distributed as possible. 

With a representative of the national 
association located in Washington this 




















E. C. Kast. 


can and is being done at the present time. 
Every new member helps to meet the ex- 
pense thus incurred, and in addition 
lends increased prestige to the associa- 
ticn in its endeavor to obtain favorable 
action on pending legislation. 

Then there is the company that in the 
minds of its officers never did and never 
will need the assistance of any association 
and therefore never joins one—the com- 
pany whose short-sighted manager coun- 
sels against such a move. Quite frequent- 
ly you will see one of their officers at the 
state house when the legislature is in 
session explaining to his representative 
why the obnoxious telephone bill must be 
killed, or again we find him writing his 
senator or congressman to kill the bill 
that if passed will hurt his company. 

Of course the bills are immediately 
killed as requested, provided his men are 
in control of the killing committee, other- 
wise they get through, unless the ma- 
chinery of the association through con- 
centrated effort is successful in its under- 
taking by those in charge of such affairs. 

Again there is found another class of 
companies whose directors must be shown 
direct returns before investing any sum 
the size of $5. What benefits may be re- 
ceived indirectly don’t satisfy these men; 
their telephone vision seems only to ex- 
tend to the business of today—the result 


- that tomorrow will bring is as yet of no 


consequence to them. 

Let it be hoped that many more com- 
panies will come to life and enlist in the 
ranks of this association before it is too 
late. 
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Read what 
users Say: 








CONDENSERS 


Mansbridge Type Condensers are Self-Sealing and 
cannot be internally short-circuited. If one is broken 
down by a lightning or high-tension discharge, or by 
mechanical damage, it automatically and instantane- 
ously seals up, this being the unique and characteristic 
property of the metallized paper. 











“Replying to your letter of the 
25th, advise we use you: Kesier flat 
Rosin-Core Solder for soldering ter- 
minals, making connections on tele- 
phone work, telegraph instruments, 
bells and wireless instruments, etc., 
with satisfactory results.” 





























You can drive a pin right through a Mansbridge Con- 
denser and the capacity and insulation will still be 
O. K.! Sounds impossible, but it’s solid fact! “We have your letter of April 25th 
and are pleased to inform you that 
we use your solder in our armature 
Winding Department for making 
wire joints and terminal connections. 
We like it very much.”’ 


KESTER ROSIN-CORE SOLDER 


is the ready-to-use, all-in-one 
seamless tube solder with spe- 
cially prepared flux. Flux flows 
only as solder is used and is 
non-corrosive. 


Complete Satisfaction 


That’s the reason why the Mansbridge Condenser has 
made good. 


Mansbridge Condensers are More Reliable, Lighter, 
Smaller and no more Costly than those of the old fash- 
ioned solid foil type. 


They are made under license by Western Electric 
Company, Ericsson Mfg. Co., Electric Specialty Co., 
Stromberg-Carlson Co., American Electric Co., and by 
numerous other licensees ail over the world. 

Insist upon having MANSBRIDGE CONDENSERS. Is different than other makes 
because of its exclusive cellular 
arrangements, which permit of 
economical and easy use. 


For full particulars and for terms of manufacturing 
license in U. S. A. and Canada apply: 


G.F. MANSBRIDGE 


New Barnet, England 


Made in five sizes. 


Order of Your Jobber 


CHICAGO SOLDER CO. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


Le rs 


J. K. JOHNSTON UNIVERSAL TEST CLIPS 


Mount House, 
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STUDIES VALUATIONS 


JAY G. MITCHELL For Your 


‘PSS 








Telephone Engineer and Appraiser Vite Test Sets 
TELEPHONE ENGINEER 1912 Talbott Ave. i. = From Your 
1440 LUNT AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA Jobber or 


SUPERVISION PLANT 


25 Years’ Experience. High Class Reference 





Sample, postpaid, 15¢ 
R. S. MUELLER & CO., 420 High Ave., Cleveland, 0. 











FRANK F. FOWLE 
Consulting Electrical Engineer 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


CONDUIT 
COUPLING RODS 


Harold L. Bond Company 
- M 


BOSTON - - ASS. 





MID-WEST SUPPLY COMPANY 


Construction Material and Supplies 
Square deal, try us 
PLYMOUTH, IND. 














D. C. & WM. B. JACKSON 


Engineers 
CHICAGO BOSTON 
Harris Trust Bldg. 248 Boylston St. 


Plans, Specifications, Supervision of Construction 
General Superintendence and Management 
Examinations and Reports 
Financial Investigations and Rate Adjustments 





CHAPMAN ARRESTERS 


can stand a gruelling battle. They never 
flinch in the face of the heaviest fire. 
That is why you should buy CHAPMAN. 


MINNESOTA ELECTRIC CO. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


























TOPPING TELEPHONE VALUATION CO. 
H. P. TOPPING, Valuation Engineer 
12 years exclusive telephone valuation 
work. 


Room 213 Glendale Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 


Reports, Valuation, Telephone Engineering 





You will not miss the 
dollars you give to the 








Central Lumber Company 


Manufacturers 
Yellow Pine Cross Arms, Pins 
and Brackets. Write us. 
CHATTANOOGA - TENNESSEE 











To Win the War 


Business Must Go On! 











Please tell the Advertiser you saw his Advertisement in TELEFHONY. 
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Condensed Telephone News 


Officers of Companies Are Urgently Requested to Forward to Us Promptly 






All Financial and Other Statements as Soon as Issued and Any Items Relat- 
ing to Construction, Rebuilding, or Changes in Their Plants and Systems 


New Telephone Companies and Incor- 
porations. 


MyrtLewoop, Ata. — The Marengo 
County Telephone Co. has been incor- 
porated with $2,000 capital stock by F. C. 
Carter and others. 

Hanrorp, Cat.—The Laton Telephone 
Co. has been incorporated with $10,000 
capital stock by I. Tielman, Fresno; T. 
D. Marshall and A. G. Smith, of Laton. 

LivertYVILLeE, ILL. (Rural delivery from 
Vermilion, Ill.)—Articles of incorporation 
have been filed by the Vigo Mutual Tele- 
phone Co. The directors for the first year 
are A. E. Hern of Libertyville, Ind.; Carl 
C. Pinson, Libertyville, Ind.; L. B. Shank, 
West Terre Haute, Ind.; Joseph S. Strole, 
New Goshen, Ind., and Edward L. Swan- 
der, New Goshen, Ind. 

SELLERSBURG, INp—The Silver Creek 
Telephone Co, has been incorporated by 
W. B. McCammon, C. O. Prather and C. 
L. Hartman. 

Aucona, Iowa.—The Sherman-Irving- 
ton Telephone Co. has been incorporated 
with $2,500 capital stock by A. P. Ives, 
president; M. G. Parsons, vice-president ; 
H. M. Steussy, secretary, and John Leigh, 
treasurer. These officers, together with 
Barney Frankl, constitute the board of di- 
rectors. 

GREENFIELD, IowA—The Casey Mutual 
Telephone Co. has been incorporated with 
$15,000 capital stock. The officers and di- 
rector are as follows: President, W. A. 
Woodruff; vice-president, E. W. Grin- 
nell; treasurer, H. E. Smith; secretary, 
A. M. Fagan; directors, J. A. Cline, G. 
W. Rutt, E. W. Grinnell, F. W. Land, D. 
E. Herriott, A. M. Fagan and W. A. 
e Woodruff. 

Swea City, Iowa—Articles of incor- 
poration have been filed with the secre- 
tary of state by the Harrison Township 
Telephone Co. The company is capital- 
ized at $1,000, and the incorporators are 
J. E. Kelly, president, and M. O. Thomp- 
son, secretary. 

Humpurey, Texas—The Casey County 
Farmers Telephone Co. has been incor- 
porated with $500 capital stock by John 
M. Floyd, L. C. Greer and Sol Bastin. 

Uniontown, Ky.—The Uniontown Tele- 
phone Co. was organized at a recent meet- 
ing of the new stockholders and J. W. 
Pfeffer was elected president; R. S. Clark, 


vice-president, and S. W. Clements, sec- 
retary-treasurer. Improvements are to be 
made in the property and the new admin- 
istration has announced that its motto will 
be “service.” 

RosENBERG,- TExAs—The Fort Bend 
Telephone Co. has been incorporated with 
$30,000 capital stock by C. H. Waddell, J. 
H. Waddell and G. F. Waddell, of Rosen- 


berg. 
San Dieco, TeEx.—The Garcia Telephone 
Co. has been incorporated with $5,000 


capital stock. The incorporators are S. 
Garcia, Sr., S. E. Garcia and Camilo G. 
Palacios. 

ToMBALL, TExAS—The Tomball Tele- 
phone Co. has filed articles of incorpora- 
tion with $15,000 capital stock. The in- 
corporators are A. C. Christian, Wm. 
Holderrieth, C. F. Hoffman and others. 

CHRISTIANSBURG, Va.—Articles of in- 
corporation have been filed by the Ellett 
Mutual Telephone Co. with $1,000 capital 
stock. The incorporators are J. B. Tay- 
lor, president; L. B. Lester, secretary and 
treasurer, both of Christiansburg. 

Potar, Wis.—The Polar Telephone Co. 
has recently been organized with 42 sub- 
scribers. Manager W. J. Gallon has sub- 
mitted a proposition whereby the sub- 
scribers will get direct connections with 
the Antigo exchange. 


Financial. 


RocHELLe, Itt.—The Rock River Tele- 
phone Co. recently voted to declare a 4 
per cent. semi-annual dividend. 

SPARLAND, Itt.—The Sparland Tele- 
phone Co. has increased its capital stock 
from $1,000 to $10,000. 

WappamMs Grove, Itt.—The Waddams 
Grove Telephone Co. has increased its 
capital stock from $2,350 to $3,500. 

INDIANAPOLIS, INpD.—Stockholders of 
the Indianapolis Telephone Co. have re- 
ceived their quarterly dividend of 1% 
per cent. It was paid August 1 to stock- 
holders of record July 20. 

ANTWERP, OnI0.—The Antwerp Tele- 
phone Co. has increased its capital stock 
from $20,000 to $33,300. 

New BreMeEN, Ou10.—The New Bremen 
Telephone Co. has increased its capital 
stock from $20,000 to $30,000. 

Atpany, N. Y.—The capital stock of 
the New York Telephone Co. has been 


increased from $150,000,000 to $200,000,- 
000. 

Det Rio, TeExas—The Del Rio & West- 
ern Telephone Co. has filed an amendment 
to its charter increasing its capital stock 
from $100,000 to $200,000. 

Sart Lake City, Utan.—The Uinta 
Telephone Co. has filed an amendment to 
its articles of incorporation with the sec- 
retary of state, increasing its capitaliza- 
tion to $45,000. The par value of the 
stock is $10. 

Maptson, Wis.—The Wisconsin Tele- 
phone Co. has amended its articles of in- 
corporation, increasing its capital stock 
from $10,000,000 to $11,000,000. 


Elections. 


Exxiott, ILt.—Henry Gullett and David 
Speedie were re-elected directors of the 
Dix Telephone Co. at its annual meeting. 
The directors organized by electing S 
A. Hanson, president; George Fossel, 
secretary, and Henry Gullett, treasurer. 
W. R. Wilson was retained as manager. 
The company is using every effort to re- 
construct its lines. Some of the patrons 
report that the service has been im- 
proved 50 per cent. in the last two months. 

Mr. PLEASANT, Iowa.—At the annual 
meeting of the Mt. Pleasant Telephone 
Co. the following were elected as direc- 
tors: F. B. Montgomery, C. S. Smith, 
Chas. Gregg, Fred Van Hon, and Mau- 
rice Green. F. B. Montgomery was re- 
elected president; C. S. Smith, vice-presi- 
dent; C. A. Gregg, secretary; Fred Von 
Hon, treasurer, and Charles Quillen, man- 
ager. 

Marion, Onto.—At the annual stock- 
holders’ meeting of the Marion County 
Telephone Co. the following board of di- 
rectors was chosen: George W. King, 
W. G. Harding, A. J. Berry, J. G. Lef- 
fler, J. A. Schroeter, F. A. Huber, A. E. 
Cheney, H. B. Hane, D. R. Crissinger, 
F. E. Guthery, S. E. Barlow and James 
F. Prendergast. The directors organized 
by electing George W. King, president; 
S. E. Barlow, vice-president; Fred E. 
Guthery, treasurer, and A. J. Berry, sec- 
retary and general manager. The reports 
showed a large increase in the number of 
telephone users during the past year. 
Equipment for the new building is being 
installed, and it is hoped to move the 
offices into the new quarters this month. 








OPPORTUNITIE S—Continued 





WANTED—Used and obsolete tele- 
phone switchboards of all makes and spec- 
ifications. Let us quote you a price on 
that old equipment. 

McGINNIS-SMITH ELECTRIC CO., 


Lawrence, Kans. 


FOR SALE— Magneto telephone 
system. Two hundred _ telephones. 
Electric lighting system, 45 meters. In 
fine shape. Ideal one man proposition. 


Good reason for selling. Address 2930, | 


care of TELEPHONY. 


FOR SALE—Independent telephone 
exchange in prosperous city of 5,000 
to 8,000 inhabitants, near Fort Worth, 
Texas. Good patronage, valuable prop- 
erty. Kimbrough, Underwood & Jack- 
son, Amarillo, Texas. 








x5 
xq Insulated 
Staples 
4 Sizes 
Pat. 
Nov., 1900 








BLAKE 
Specialties 


STAPLES best for wiring. 
TUBE FLUX best Flux 


for soldering. 










FULL size or tuse, 1x 6“ 


s 251 Causeway St. 


Pat. Feb. 4, 1908 


NOTE_ ALUMINUM. TIE, 


Boston, Mass. | 





his Advertisement in TELEPHONY. 











